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State a new thought in five words, and you will be 
entitled to rank among the great benefactors of the 
race. That is where the proverbialist has the advan- 
tage over the philosopher; a great thought stated 
diffusely may be understood by one person in a hun- 
dred ; make it an epigram, and you reach the other 
ninety and nine. A system is mastered in a year; a 
proverb in a lightning flash. There is a hint in this 
truth for preachers and teachers. The world has no 
lack of elaborate systems ; what it more wants, is the 
result of systems condensed into sentences of less than 
thirty words each. So, when you have said a thing 
in ten sentences, say it over again in ten words; and 
many will understand the ten words who failed to 
understand the ten sentences. Limpid brevity is the 
mother of understanding, as well as the soul of wit. 


It is never a safe thing to judge a volcano from its 
cold and barren exterior. It is true that the volcano 
may be extinct, but the probability is that that cold, 
hard crust of lava hides a boiling and seething mass of 


molten mineral that may burst through its thin cover- | 


ing at some unexpected moment, and astound a world 
by its destructive splendor. There are men—there are 
nations—whose external calmness is but the thin 
crust of lava that hides the fiery capabilities beneath. 
If you would not be egregiously wrong in your esti- 
mates of others, you will have to make allowance for 
the fact that, the deeper a man’s being is, the less of 


it is seen on the surface ; and that the greater the pre- | 


cautions against fire on the outside, the more likely is 


it that there is something inside which is liable to go | 


t free for a year to any | 


| 
| fellows; but never think that you have learned any- 


thing, until you have pierced beneath the surface, and 
| have found whether that which is without is anything 
more than a foil to that which is within. 


Though in proverbial phrase “the child is father 
of the man,” it often happens that the family resem- 
blance between the two is not easily discerned. Many 
a noisy, thoughtless boy becomes the most quiet and 
thoughtful of men ; frequently some large-eyed dreamy 
youth shows, as the years pass, that he is rich in quali- 
ties of push and endurance and self-help, unsuspected 
in his childhood. Let the rivulet leap from rock to 
rock down the mountain-side, and dash against its 
banks, and scatter itself on the ledges—its method of 
progress will vastly change when it reaches the lower 
levels, and feels the great pulse of the ocean beating 
up through the arteries of bay and river. The prob- 
lem of every child’s training is complicated by the 
fact that these underlying, undeveloped qualities of 
heart and mind may be deflecting the compass of the 
child’s conduct. Where to repress and when to 
encourage, what to enjoin and when to restrain— 
how much more easily the answers to these questions 
would be found, could parent or teacher completely 
understand the child-heart, in its present state and 
in its future possibilities, as God understands it. Yet- 
where much is uncertain, one thing is settled—what- 
ever the little one’s present qualities, or future pecu- 
liarities, or remote possibilities—Christian training 
and Christian love, and a wise leading into the love of 
Christ are always suitable, always essential, always 
exactly adapted to this child as he is, and to the man 
that this child is to be. 


How easy it is, and how common, to misapprehend 
a statement to begin with, and then to go ahead in 
the effort to disprove what was not asserted or inti. 
mated in the original statement. It is The Christian 
at Work which is at work in this line just now. 
Speaking of the often reiterated claim, or charge, that 
the Sunday-school has “a tendency ” to diminish the 
home religious training of children, we said emphati- 
cally, that “it is not true, in any sense, that the 
Sunday-school has, or has had, at any time or any- 
where, a tendency to lessen a sense of parental respon- 
sibility, or to diminish the prevalence of home reli- 
giousinstruction.” Whereupon The Christian at Work 
quotes these words in full, and then proceeds to say : 





“The writer of this emphasizes a negative which can- 
not be sustained : for how does he know, how can he | 
know, that no parent has ‘at any time or anywhere’ 
never [ever] dropped the scriptural instruction of his 
children, which he has relegated to the Sunday- 





| his children, at any time or anywhere. 


school?” The writer in The Sunday School Times 
does not know, nor has he at any time claimed to 
know, that no parent ever “dropped the scriptura] | 
instruction of his children, which he has relegated to 

the Sunday-school.” He does claim to know, how- | 
ever, that it was not a tendency of the Sunday-school | 
to make a parent drop the Scriptural instruction of | 
And when | 
the editor of The Christian at Work goes on to affirm | 
that he does “ positively know more than one family ” | 
—he could even “ count them by tens ”—* where the | 
tendency of the Sunday-school has been to lessen, and 

| very seriously, a sense of parental responsibility,” we 


coincidence with a consequence; since in the very 
nature of things the “ tendency ” which he charges in 
this case is a tendency which does not exist, which 
could not exist, and which all history goes to show has 
not existed at any time or anywhere, It isa frequent 
mistake to confuse post hoe with propter hoc—* after 
this” with “on account of this.” More than two 
men—they could be counted by tens—who were 
affectionate before marriage, have after marriage 
murdered the women whom before they loved. But 
this does not prove the tendency of the family insti- 
tution to promote murder. On the contrary, the 
negative can be proved. Many a man—they could 
be numbered by tens—attends prayer-meeting but 
omits family-prayers. It is not true, however, that 
the prayer-meeting has a tendency to diminish family- 
prayers. The negative can be shown. So alio with 
the tens of families which have dropped the scriptural 
instruction of their children at home. The tendency 
of the Sunday-school has been against such a drop- 
ping ; not the cause of it. But, as to the proofs in 
this whole matter, more will be said at another time. 





REACHING ABSENT SCHOLARS. 


So long as a scholar is regular in his attendance upon 
a Sunday-school, so long as he is punctually in his 
place in his class, week by week, he can be reason- 
ably sure of attention from his teacher. There are 
few scholars who are opeuly neglected while they 
are face to face with their teachers. But when a 
scholar absents himself from his class and his school, 
then he is in danger of neglect from his teacher, if 
not indeed in danger of his teacher’s forgetfulness. 
“ Out of sight, out of mind,” is an adage that has its 
too common application to the Sunday-school scholar, 
as well as to those in every other sphere of life. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable that more than 
one-half of all the scholars who are brought under 
the oversight of teachers in our Sunday-schools, in 
city and in country, the whole world over, are lost 
to the Sumday-school by the neglect of their teachers 
to follow them up when first they absent themselves 
from the Sunday-school, or to keep a hold on them 
by correspondence when the teacher himself is away 
on vacation. And again, as a practical matter, it is 
probably true, that wise and loving efforts to reach 
scholars who absent themselves from the Sunday- 
school, or from whom, while at the Sunday-school, the 
teacher has absented himself, have a power for good 
beyond the best efforts which are made to reach 
those same scholars while they and their teachers are 
together with never an interval of separation—on 
Sundays. 

If, when a scholar absents himself from the Sun- 
day-school, no notice is taken of his absence, he 
naturally comes to have the feeling that the tie 
which bound him to his teacher is not a very strong 
one. Qn the other hand, his teacher quickly, or, at 
all events, surely, loses an interest in behalf of a 
scholar who neither is present in the class to be seen 
and dealt with there, nor is kept in mind, while away 
from sight, by special efforts to reach him lovingly. 
Most teachers would be surprised, if they had kept 
a close record of all the scholars who have been in 
their class, say, within the past five years, and could 
look back over it to ascertain how large a proportion 


off. Learn all that you can about the mature ef yeur | simply reply, that he has evidently confounded a' of the entire members had dropped out, one at a 
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time, and not been followed up to be brought beck 
to the class, or to be assured of their teacher’s con- 
tinued interest in their welfare. Yet again, those 
teachers who have kept such a record, and have 
meantime been faithful in following up their schol- 
ars by personal visits or by letters, would probably 
be equally surprised, on looking back over that 
record, to see how many of their scholars were really 
won to a new interest in the school, and to new love 
for their teacher, by the teacher’s work in their be- 
half when the scholar or the teacher was away from 


the school. 


There is always some cause for a scholar’s absent- 
ing himself from his Sunday-school, even though 
there is not always a reason for his so doing. It 
may be that it is some outside temptation, which just 
then draws him away from the place where other- 
wise he would be glad to be on a Sunday. A 
teacher’s visit to him in the week following, or even 
a teacher's kindly note to him, may be the means of 
drawing him back again from the line of life which 
but for this would be followed to his lasting injury. 
It may be only his listlessness, his lack of interest in 
class or teacher, which has kept him away. The 
unexpected show of loving interest in him person- 
ally, by the visit or the note of his teacher, may 
rouse him to a grateful recognition of the fact that a 
place in that class and under that teacher means a 
great deal more than he had hitherto supposed. It 
may be that his own sickness, or that sickness or 
sorrow in his home-circle, is the cause of his deten- 
tion from the school. If his teacher comes to him 
at such a time, and evidences sympathy with him in 
his illness or in his trial, a new hold is gained on his 
confidence and affections; while his teacher’s ab- 
sence at :u-h atime may be construed by him into 
« lack of interest in him personally, and will be, at 
the best, a lost opportunity to the teacher. What- 
ever may be the cause of the scholar’s absence, the 
absence itself makes, as it were, a crisis in the 
scholar’s career as a scholar—a crisis which cannot 
be neglected by the teacher without a risk to both 
scholar and teacher. 


Work for a scholar in a scholar’s absence, gives a 
new power to the teacher, not only a new power over 
the scholar, but a new power to the teacher in the 
teacher’s sphere of knowledge, of influence, and of 
affection. A teacher knows more of a scholar whom 
he has followed up during his absence from the class, 
and he is pretty sure to gain an added knowledge of 
wise methods in behalf of that scholar, and of other 
scholars similarly circumstanced, by his seeing that 
scholar, and his doing for him, in this emergency. A 
teacher is himself more of a man for all his wise and 
loving doing for another; and a teacher is sure to 
love more dearly, and to be more dearly loved by, a 
scholar in whose behalf he has exerted himself and 
has been privileged to do efficient service. A scholar’s 
absence from his class, opens up, in fact, a wide 
sphere of possibilities of good to both scholar and 
teacher; and no teacher can fairly fill his place 
without recognizing and occupying this sphere of 
hopeful encleavor. 

But, apart from what might be called the absences 
of truancy, or again the providential absences of 
sickness or bereavement, there are the vaca.ion- 
ubsences—absences through the vacation of either 
scholar or teacher—which are liable to separate 
teacher and scholars in almost any Sunday-school 
class. These absences, also, are both critical and 
crucial. When a scholar, for example, who has 
been faithful in Sunday-school attendance, and in 
Sunday-school study, goes away from his home for 
a season, and is, in consequence, absent from his 
Sunday-school for the time being, the question 
arises: Will this absence sunder, or weaken, the tie 
that has bound teacher and scholar together in the 


Sunday-school; or, will it, as it may, give the) 


teacher a fresh and firmer hold on the scholar, and 
bring the scholar under a new and stronger influ- 
ence for good, through the teacher's wise improve- 
ment of this added opportunity of reaching and in- 


fluencing his scholar? And as it is in the case of a 
scholar’s vacation-absence, so, in a measure, it is in 
the case of a teacher’s vacation. In each case, the 
enforced separation of scholar and teacher makes 
the scholar peculiarly susceptible, for a time, at 
least, to tender recollections of a kindly teacher’s 
ways and words; and if, during that period, the 
teacher comes in upon the schoiar’s mind afresh 
with a loving letter of remembrance and of good 
wishes, the ties which have been strained and tested 
by the separation, are entwisted and strengthened 
so as to hold and bind more securely than before. 

The receipt of a letter by mail is quite an event in 
the experience of most young people. A thoughtless 
boy or girl will often read carefully what a teacher 
has written to him or her personally, when that same 
teacher’s spoken words would pass unheeded. 
Words‘of affectionate interest in a scholar have a 
new power when read from a letter. “I never 
realized how much interest you had in me,” said one 
who was addressed in this way, “until I saw it ex- 
pressed in black and white.” Many a teacher who 
thinks that a certain scholar of his class is not to be 
reached by his best efforts, would be surprised at the 
effect of a single loving letter containing wisely con- 
sidered counsel to that wayward or frivolous scholar. 
A particular request made of a scholar in writing has 
far more force than one made orally. If a teacher 
wants more punctual attendance, more of quiet and 
attention in the class, more of home study, on a 
scholar’s part, he will at times do well to ask for it 
in a letter. If he would impress a special truth or 
text on that scholar’s mind, he can often best do so 
through writing. A truth stated clearly in a letter 
comes home with freshness and power to one who 
reads the letter as his own. A text written in a let- 
ter, with a request for its memorizing, is sometimes 
thus fastened for a lifetime. The mother of a family 
might be named, who treasures still in her mind and 
heart, asan ever-present truth, the simple and im- 
pressive text, “The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good,” because when 
she was a little child her father printed out that text 
in a letter to her while he was away from home, ask- 
ing her to fasten it in her memory. She learned it 
then as her text from her papa, and to this day she 
calls it “ Papa’s text ;” and no other text learned in 
any other way has so aided as that to keep ever before 
her mind the truth that she is always under the 
watchful eye of God. Nor is that mother peculiar in 
thus holding ever fresh the memory of a letter from 
an absent instructor. 


For a series of years, a good teacher in New York 
City was in the habit of writing a letter each week, 
during her summer vacation, to the scholars of her 
class in a mission-school, and they were in the habit 
of calling at her house to receive that letter, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, from some member of her family. 
It was to those scholars next best to being in Sunday- 
school, to get that weekly letter from their teacher, 
and her hold on them was certainly not lessened dur- 
ing her vacation-absence from them. A teacher in 
Philadelphia, who thought her class of trifling girls 
quite beyond her control, was surprised, on opening a 
correspondence with them, during their and her tem- 
porary separation, to find how warm were their hearts 
towards her, and how deeply they had thought on 
her teachings. She actually gained a new understand- 
ing of them, and hence a new fitness for her work 
with them, through this correspondence, which was 
the result of an enforced absence. In that case, as in 
many another, teacher and scholars were brought 
closer together through being apart for a while 

In many cases a permancnt absence of the teacher 
or the scholar from his class, is made to bring good 
results through the continued correspondence of the 
teacher with his former scholar or scholars. Thomas 
Arnold never lost his interest in one of his old 
scholars; and in all his busy life he found time to 
write to many of them. even long after they had left 
his school. ‘There are Sunday-school teachers who 











still correspond faithfully with their scholars of long 





ago. And many a mature Christian can testify of the 
spiritual gain to himself which was a result of letters 
from his Sunday-school teacher years after he had 
left her class—without any seeming benefit from her 
teachings or her influence. 

There is a power for good in Sunday-school corres- 
pondence which many have not yet realized. If you 
are away temporarily from your scholars, write to them. 
If they are absent for a season from your class, write to 
them. If they have permanently left the school, 
write tothem. If you have left them for a new field 
of labor, write to them. If you are still near them, 
write to them. If you love them, write and tell them 
so. If you want them to love your Saviour, write to 
them of your desire. If they are your fellow-disciples, 
and you would cheer and instruct them iv the Chris- 
tian life, write to them accordingly. 

If your scholars are with you face to face, feel that 
now is the most hopeful time for your endeavors in 
their behalf. If your scholars are absent from you, 
or you are absent from your scholars, in the providence 
of God, feel that now is the time for your still more 
hopeful endeavors for their good, in another way than 
is possible while you are with them face to face. 
Whether your scholars are present or absent, now is 
the accepted time for you to be a means of good to 
them. You are blameworthy if you fail to improve 
that time according to its peculiar opportunities and 
possibilities. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


When will our readers learn that an anonymous letter 
or postal card addressed to The Sunday School Times, 
or to its editors, is never read? A communication which 
is deemed by its writer not worth the signing, is cer- 
tainly not worth the reading by the one to whom it is 
addressed. The trained eye of an editor goes instantly 
to the foot of the postal card or to the letter for the sig- 
nature. If that be lacking, the communication is imme- 
diately destroyed. Even if the communication be most 
important, the editor cannot know it. Yet anonymous 
communications are continually being received by us— 
and destroyed unread. 


The question whether Absalom’s head was caught in 
the boughs of a tree, without hitting his hair, is not the 
only point in the Bible story on which “authorities” 
differ. Scarcely a week passes without some of our 
readers taking exception to the statements of some one 
of our many contributors, on a point which has been in 
dispute for centuries, and which is not likely to be set- 
tled in this world. Just now, the buzz is over a remark 
by Dr. Charles S. Robinson, to the effect that the Cruci- 
fixion took place on the site of Araunah’s threshing-floor, 
which again was the site of Abraham’s offering of Isaac. 
One writer, from Northern New York, says: 

Dr. Robinson, writing in regard to the lesson, The Plague 
Stayed, twice speaks as though the altar of David, the offering 
up of Isaac, ete., were upon the same mount upon which Christ 
was crucified. How is it that so learned a man makes such a 
mistake as to say the cross of Christ was raised upon this mount ? 

Another writer, from New Hampshire, adds: 

I had supposed that the temple occupied this site, and that 
Calvary was outside the city wall, though I believe some have 
supposed that Calvary might be a spur of Mount Moriah. If 
you can give us the correct idea, you will much oblige several 
students of the lesson of August 24. 

The site of Calvary is one of the much-mooted ques- 
tions of the ages. If we were to attempt its discussiom 
with any degree of fullness it would occupy our entire 
issue for mouths to come. -It is sufficient, however, at 
present, to say, that among the many sites advocated by 
“learned” men, the threshing-floor of Araunah, over 
which now stands the Dome of the Rock, is one. Mr. 
Fergusson, an eminent British architect and archzolo- 
gist, is the chief advocate of this site. In his Essay on 
the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, in 1847, and 
again in his work on The Temples of the Jews and the 
other Buildings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem, in 
1878, his arguments on this point will be found in detail, 
They are also to be seen in that gathered mass of truth 
and error. known as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
where Fergusson writes the article on Jerusalem. In 
the American edition of this work, Dr. Samuel Wolcott 
replies at some length to the arguments of Fergusson, 
It is true that the view of Fergusson is not generally 
accepted, but as it appears in s> popular a work as the 
one above named, it is one of the views which any per- 
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son, learned or unlearned, can fairly advocate. One 
gain of its mention by Dr. Robinson, in our columns, is 
in the fact that it goes to show many of our readers that 
a point which they had supposed was quite out of the 
question is within the scope of fair discussion. The 
more learning a man has on any subject, the more ready 
he is to see that there are at least two sides to almost 
any question which he has occasion to look into. 





A point once raised in these columns is quite likely 
to so quicken the thoughts of many of our readers as to 
call out letter after letter on the subject from fresh and 
bright thinkers. Recently, as it may be remembered, we 
replied at some length to a correspondent who com- 
plained that before he entered the Lord’s service he was 
uniformly prospered, but that since he began to serve 
the Lord he had been always behind-hand financially. 
This letter and its comments have called out a number 
of responses, to two of which we here give place. A 
clergyman from Northern New York writes: 


Your answer to the correspondent who finds himself losing 
ground financially is capital, so far as it goes; but it might go 
farther. I am greatly interested in the matter of tithe-paying 
(a duty to which your columns often bear faithful witness), 
and I never heard of such a case as that of your correspondent 
among those who set apart a tenth of their income as sacred to 
the Lord. If you do not think the question improper, or too 
delicate, why do you not ask the writer whether he has hon- 
ored the Lord with his substance * 


There is pertinency in that question, and we are glad 
to give it prominence. It is refreshing, too, to look at 
that view of the case. The idea of it is, that nine-tenths 
of a man’s income will support him, when ten-tenths 
would not. And that is a great truth, in confidence on 
which a child of God can rest assuredly. A man can do 
more work in six days of each week than he could do in 
seven; he can live on nine-tenths of his income easier 
than he could on ten-tenths. When you hear a man say 
that he cannot afford to give one-tenth of his income to 
the Lord, you can tell him positively that he cannot 
afford not to. 

Fr -m the same region as the other note there comes 
from an earnest layman an appeal to the troubled doubter, 
to which we give a place without farther comment: 


Not in any spirit of exposition nor yet of criticism, but by 
way of accommodation, making it a vehicle for my thought, if 
you will permit me, I will add a remark to one of your timely 
and forcible comments upon the communication of your Penn- 
sylvania correspondent in your number for August 9. I refer 
to this one, “ It would even seem as if our correspondent had 
made a mistake when he entered the Lord’s service.” I fear 
that he did truly make a mistake,—not in entering the Lord’s 
service, surely no!—but in the spirit in which he entered it; 
and is he not still laboring under that mistake? If he was 
actuated by a mere commercial spirit:—if he regarded the 
transaction merely in the light of a barter, feeling that, if God 
would promote his interests (either his present outward inter- 
ests or even his eternal] spiritual welfare), that if God would do 
as well by him here as Satan promises to do, and afterwards, 
when he must leave it all, receive him into glory, then he, on 
his part, would wear the uniform and ostensibly become “a 
soldier of the cross,’—was not that a very grave mistake? 
Allow me to remind your correspondent in all kindness, and in 
no “I am holier than thou ” spirit, that “ ye cannot serve two 
masters,” you must renounce self if you will serve God. I 
know, my friend, that the long wearisome grinding of poverty is 
terribly depressing; I know how completely it changes all 
our conditions here; how it drives us “ without the camp” 
in shame and reproach, and builds up about us a wall of 
brass, isolating us from the sympathy of our fellow travelers, 
even those who are journeying with us along the king’s high. 
way ; how it presses even circumstances into its co-operation 
to misrepresent us; but I remember that the only way into God’s 
kingdom is ever “ through much tribulation.” It is easy, dear 
friend, to be something in the service, even though but 4 
lowly file-closer in the ranks; but when it comes to being 
nothing, todo nothing but “stand and wait,” while all is busy 
activity about us, to stand still with folded (not idle) hands, and 
see the grand columns go marching by and beyond us,—ah! 
well, only those who have known it can at all feel its sore 
temptation. But I recall that only rough and long-continued 
campaigning can make good, true soldiers. Now, dear friend, 
you and [I need not sv much to escape out of the present dis- 
tress, as grace, that we may patiently “‘ endure as seeing him 
who is invisible.” If God, for his own purpose, and for the 
upbuilding of the holy Christ-life in us, orders us over to the 
“back part of the desert,” where he can train us and make us 
fit for his use, whenever and whatever that use may be, we do 
terribly dishonor and offend him, if, in our impatience, we petu- 
lantly declare, as you do, “I cannot and will not go through 
life any longer after this manner.” And before asking God to 
use us, we need first to pray that he will let us see the enormity 
of our sin in thus insisting that he is not God; that he must 
conform himself, his plans and purposes, to us and to our 
childish whims, and then pray him to forgive us. He cannot 
use, he will not hear, the soul that refuses to believe him and 
to obey him! When he tells us to “roll our way upon the 
Lord,” he means just that. 





TRIFLES. : 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Are there any “little” things,— 
Those we deem so are so great! 
Poison fangs are hidden and small, 

But they kill the strongest man ; 
Poisonous weeds can harm us all, 

More than leafy forests can ; 
Little lies on little wings 

Are dread messengers of fate. 


Little rifts make music cease, 

Little rocks sink vessels great, 
Little leaks in dam and dyke 

Loose the floods to spoil and rend; 
Little whispered words can strike 

Cruel blows at heart of friend, 
Little signs be auguries 

Of great changes in the state. 


Little habits grow to chains 
Which can fetter man’s strong will ; 
Little kindnesses can heal, 
Little helps may save a soul ; 
Little hands for woe or weal 
Can the sternest lives control ; 
Fortunes start from petty gains; 
Every river was a rill. 


“ Small,” we say, “ of little worth,” 
Heedless what the end shall be; 
But the angels sadly sigh 
Over what we so despise, 
And the small faults we decry 
Bring a cloud to heavenly eyes, 
And the petty deeds of earth 
Mould the long eternity. 





THE PECULIARITY OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH.D. 


The historical student cannot fail to be impressed with 
the peculiarity of the Jewish religion and life. This is 
felt by men of all shades of religious belief. Here wa-~ 
a people absolutely unique, marked off from the peoples 
who surrounded them by clearly defined ideas and cus- 
toms. Their supreme interest and their most distin- 
guishing peculiarity is their religion. Candid students 
of their history are confronted with the question. How 
shall this religion, and the great historic consequences 
which flowed from it, be accounted for? 
at some of its peculiarities. 

(1.) The Jews believed in one God. Nowhere else in 
the world did this faith prevail during the flourishing 
period of Jewish life. Monotheism was the distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of the Jew. The surrounding nations 
were sunk in idolatry and polytheism. If there are 
traces of a primitive monotheism in the Greek, Roman, 
and Egyptian religions, as many believe, still it is cer- 
tain that this earlier faith.had been long obscured and 
practically lost. If we look at Egypt under the Pha 
raohs, we find men worshiping the various forms of life 
in nature, rearing splendid temples to the sacred oxen, 
and constructing artificial lakes for the sacred crocodiles. 
Greece in her golden age builds altars and temples to 
gods who are personifications of nature-powers. Rome 
burns sacrifices to the same deities, seeking pledges o! 
their favor at the oracles, and intimations of their pur 
poses in the flight of birds and the movements of the 
sacred chickens. 


Let us glance 


If it be true that some Egyptian priests 
and Greek philosophers smiled at these religious sys- 
tems, and regarded them as but the creations of the 
popular imagination, it is still certain that their sway 
was practically universal. There was no school ot 
philosophy, there was no considerable number of indi- 
viduals, who contended for a better faith. If the Egyp- 
tian priesthood had such a faith, they concealed it as a 
doctrine fit only for the initiated. In Greece, Socrates 
did speak out against the caricatures of the divine 
attributes found in the Homeric poems, and Plato often 
used language which shows that he believed in the holi- 
ness and, perhaps, in the unity of God; but these occa- 
sional instances of better teaching had little effect to 
stem the tide of popular superstition. 

When the réligious degeneracy of the surrounding 
nations is considered, the peculiarity. of the Jewish reli- 
gion is set in the strongest lizht 


The Jews never lost 
the primitive faith. 


For many years they dwelt in 
Egypt as slaves; for forty veurs after their deliverance, 
they wandered, amid hardship and discouragement, in 
the desert; for many years after that, they m ngled and 
contended with the idolatrous Canaanitish nations, yet 
they never lost their religion. It is true that it was 
often infected with the germs of idolatry, but it is also 





true—and this isa point of much importance—that the 
Jewish religion had a wonderful expulsive and restora- 
tive power. There was some force in it by which it 
cleared itself from the corrupting taint, and lived on 
through the bondage, the wandering, and the conquest. 
It lived to give the world, at length, the elements of a 
pure monotheistic faith. This is an unparalleled his- 
torical phenomenon. The religious history of man 
shows nothing like it. Not only is this monotheism 
peculiar in its nature, but it seems indestructible in its 
life. Unfavorable conditions do not quench its fire. 
It seems to be fed by a secret hand. 


Perhaps it survives 
because it is “ fittest.” 


(2.) A second peculiarity of the Jewish religion is 
that the Jews worshiped a holy God. In this they are 
sharply distinguished from other nations. The gods of 
Greece were no better, than her men; they were stronger 
and wiser, but morally no better. The conception of 
holiness, as we know it in Jewish history, is scarcely 
known in contemporaneous religions. Occasionally, a 
philosopher approached it, but it was foreign to the 
popular religion. Hence the ideals of character in the 
ethnic religions were prevailingly low. The aim of the 
Roman and the Greek was to court the favor of the gods 
who were moved by all the passions which prevail among 
men. How widely different was the thought of the Jew! 
He believed in a God who searched him and knew his 
thoughts. His religion furnished him the highest idea} 
of life: purity of heart. The unique religious and ethi- 
cal development which Jewish history reveals cannot 
be explained without taking full account of the im- 
measurable difference between the religion of Israel and 
all other faiths. A nation tends to move in the sweep 
of its highest ethical ideas. It will always do so when 
these ideas are a living, practical faith. The conviction 
of the holiness of God was a living force in the thought 
of the Jewish people. It tended to elevate and purify 
their whole life. It gave an upward course to their 
development. It set the standard of character high. It 
brought out every sin into the light of day, and threat- 
ened it with the displeasure of the Almighty. God was 
of “ too pure eyes to behold evil.” This conception of 
(God as the Holy One penetrated the lile of the people, 
gave character to their laws, and infused a peculiar spirit 
into their literature. It taught them that they must be 
a holy nation. The spirit of the law was: “ Be ye holy ; 
for I am holy.” 

The religion of Israel has triumphed. The ideas of 
the unity, holiness, and spirituality of God, of which the 
Jewish people were for so many. centuries the sole pos- 
sessors, are now the underlying religious principles of 
the most enlightened and civilized peoples of the world. 
The faith of Israel, though once but as a hand{ul of corn 
in the tops of the mountains, now shakes like Lebanon. 
It has triumphed in philosophy as well as in religion. 
The deepest thinkers of the modern world accord to the 
Jewish faith the highest rank among the ideas of the 
human reason. If history warrants any inference, it is 
that belief in one holy God, the Infinite Spirit, is yet 
to be the universal religion of enlightened men. 

(3.) There is another peculiarity of the Jewish reli- 
gious life which should be noticed: it is the prophetical 
element. The phenomena of prophecy constitute a greas 
I simply call attention to the fact that the Jew- 
ish people were always looking forward to a bright era, 

i great deliverance, to come. This expectation is 
-xpressed in a great variety of forms. It took different 
shapes in different minds, How deeply it had pene- 
trated the popular mind we cannot exactly determine. 
How clearly the prophets themselves grasped the true 
nature of the coming change we cannot say. That they 
did not fully appreciate it, the New Testament assures 
us (1 Peter 1: 11,12). The fact to be noted here is that 
such an expectation existed in such strength, and that it 
grew more definite and clear throughout the whole 
period of Jewish national history. 
incarnate hope.” 
not in the past 

If we examine the prophecies which embody the high- 
est forms of this expectation, we are struck with the 
boldness of the ccnceptions of the coming Messianic age, 
A new spiritual era is to be ushered in. “ Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord. that I will make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel. ... 1 will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts” (Jer. 31: 
31-33). In this is involved the passing away of the pro- 
visional Jewish polity, and the perfecting of the religion 
of Israel in a universal, spiritual form This perfected 
religion is to extend over the whole world. This work 
is to be accomplished through the © servant of Jehovah.” 

Now we claim for these ideas a most striking peculi- 
arity. This religion foretells its own termination, not 


theme. 


The Jew was an 
His golden age was in the future, 
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by destruction, but by fulfillment in the complete, uni- 
versal, divine form, Centuries afterward the “servant 
of Jehovah” stood on the mount, and was heard to say. 
“Tam come to fulfill the law and the prophets,” and then 
he proclaims the “Magna Charta of the kingdom of 
God.” The long-promised fulfillment is at hand. 

Now, how is the correspondence between Messianic 
prophecy and the new spiritual era which Christ inau- 
gurated to be explained? The great transition came. 
The temporary Jewish polity vanished. The essential, 
imperishable truths burst forth from their shell into new 
life. The new came out of the old, not by revolution, 
but by the method of organic development. Historical 
continuity is preserved. “Salvation is of the Jews.” 
The Christian religion is the same religion as the Jew- 
ish, only in a completer and more universal form. Its 
relation to the old system is that of the fruit to the blos- 
som, 

How are the remarkable peculiarities of this religion 
to be accounted for? They are facts. Shall we leave 
them unexplained, or say that this religion accidentally 
differed from all others? This would be wholly unphilo- 
sophical. It would be simply to ignore the facts. The 
candid historical student will seek for some theory of the 
origin, perpetuity, and consequences of this unique faith 
which shall be adequate to the known facts. Some have 
said in explanation that there was a “ Semitic genius 
for monotheism,” It is sufficient to reply: How does 
it happen that monotheism is not found among some 
other Semitic people besides the Hebrews? The theory 
that the Jewish religion was derived from Egypt is now 
generally abandoned. There is nothing in the Egyptian 
religion that can explain a pure monotheism, Says 
Ewald: “No sharper antithesis to the ingenious, yet 
utterly coarse, syste of religion (in Egypt) could be 
found than the God and the worship of Israel.” 

We conclude that no explanation of Jewish history is 
adequate which does not recognize in it a divine factor. 
We must either leave its peculiarities unexplained, or 
adopt the view that this development has God init. The 
origin and preservation of this unique faith, under con- 
ditions which put it to the severest tests, fall little short 
of the miraculous. When to this consideration is added 
the self-consciousness of the nation as chosen of God for 
a peculiar mission in history, the unique spirit which 
pervades their literature, and the relation of their reli- 
gious life to Christianity, a problem is presented which 
naturalism cannot solve. The seriptural philosophy of 
Jewish history, that God was working out his process of 
revelation and redemption through this people, furnishes 

‘the only solution which is adequate to the facts. The 
conclusion at which Ewald arrives in his study of Jew- 
ish history, is that of a sound, impartial historical 
scholarship: “The history of this ancient people is, at 
the foundation, the history of true religion passing 
through all the stages of progress by which it attained 
to its consummation, the religion which, on this narrow 
territory, advances through all struggles to complete 
victory, and at length reveals itself in its full glory and 
might, to the end, that, spreading abroad by its own 
irresistible energy, it may never vanish away, but may 
bevome the eternal heritage and blessing of all nations ” 
(Ftistory of Israel, I. 5). 





A GERMAN IDYL. 
BY MRS, EMMA L. PARRY. 


The other morning, my American-German friend,— 
for she is an American, although she has never seen the 
land of her parents,—came into my little American cor- 
ner in the heart of a German family, and smilingly 
presented an invitation which she half feared I would 
not accept. It was to take coffee at the home of the 
Braut of a poor Kandidat on, the next Fest day. The 
Kandidat is a theologue, and this one was near the time 
of his final examination—there are several severe tests— 
and was already J/il/s-Prediger or under assistant at the 
Dom or court church of the German empire, in Berlin. 
Indeed, I was only too glad to accept the invitation to 
see the little Braut,—as a betrothed girl is always called 
in Germany,—glad to take coffee in an old-fashioned, 
humble German family, and rejoiced at an opportunity 
to talk with the Kandidat on the church affairs of Ger- 
many,—an intensely interesting study to a foreigner. 

The Fest day, or church holiday, was as ideal as one 
could desire. All the city, as is usual on religious holi- 
days, had assumed what we would call “Sabbath attire.” 
In Germany that would not mean what it does at home, 
for the Sabbath kuows naught of our quiet, our sacred 
observance, its peace and rest; and the church holidays 
lave a far more “Sabbath air” than the Lord’s Day itself. 
Diores are closed, schoo! suspended, churches filled,— 








the business world is at a standstill, while officers with 
clanking swords and flying feathers, students with vari- 
colored little caps, mingled with citizens in “ best 
clothes,” all with united purpose to celebrate the day. 
Each holiday has the same zealous observance, notwith- 
standing their frequent recurrence. Christmas, Lents 
Passion Week, Ascension, Easter, come in rapid succes- 
sion, and, with a strict observance, tell to the world that, 
spite its philosophy, its teaching, its Sabbath, its church 
life, all so contrary, still, Germany is a Christian nation. 
It wishes to be recognized as such, in name at least. 
Notwithstanding all the regular church holidays, this 
Fest day, upon which we were to visit the Braut, was an 
extra one, recently created by the emperor to break the 
time between Ascension and Easter, and remind the 
people of their religion. It is, perhaps, a good thing, for 
in these days, the people, generally, go to church, 
whereas Sabbath does not call them to this duty. It is 
strange how people are more willing to obey the will of 
earthly monarchs than of the King of kings. 

The morning of the Fest day is devoted to religious 
setvice; and in the afternoon, the people, almost without 
exception, make parties to the country. The soft spring 
air on the extra holiday, wooed the city dwellers to the 
open fields; and as we walked through the streets of the 
old city, it seemed as though there was a common picnic, 
and we quite caught the buoyancy and gayety so general, 
although we had just been considering a subject that 
almost haunts one in the Old World,—the dead past. This 
gay, happy people, these thoughts of the past, thus min- 
gling, created a strange yet sweet melancholy. It isa 
feeling often awakened in Europe, yet never felt in such 
a peculiar way as on this bright festival day. 


On the way wy friend narrated the story of the young 
Kandidat. He was a poor young fellow, of the very 
humblest class in Berlin,—and that means much in 
Germany, where class distinctions are so marked,—and 
it is rare that a preacher comes from this class. It hap- 
pened that this boy was remarkably bright in the con- 
firmation class, and the attention of the teachers had 
been drawn toward him. The two most influential of 
the court preachers, Koegel and Frommell, had become 
interested in him, and through their influence he had 
been led into the ministry. They had not only helped 
him to secure an education, but, won by his spirit, had 
male a special friend of him, and allowed him frequent 
intercourse with them, requiring his help in pastoral 
work frequently. He was quite proud of these friend- 
ships, and loved to talk of his benefactors, so that, if we 
could start him on his favorite theme, we would learn 
much of these greatest preachers of Germany. We were 
going to the home of his Braut. In the confirmation 
class he had met a young girl of the same class of society, 
and their friendship had resulted in a betrothal. Not- 
withstanding his advanced position and his future pros- 
pects, he had clung faithfully to this early love. 

Passing from the business streets, then far from the 
better part of the great city,-across the Spree into the 
old quarters, we at length entered an open court, and 
ascending stone steps came upon a spot that drew from 
both exclamations of surprise and delight. We found 
ourselves in a delightful garden—a sort of “ hanging 
gardens”’—elevated from the front court, and just in the 
heart of a crowded, closely built up city. In the midst 
of noisy, close Berlin, this little oasis of freshness and 
beauty. The Kandidat was walking among the trees, 
book in hand, and came forward with joy to greet 
us. Then the Schwager papa and mamma [the father 
and mother of the Braut| were introduced, with evi- 
dent pride on both sides. The garden was displayed 
as the work of mamma, each plant had its history; 
this from a seed, that a shoot, this a present, that a 
bargain, and so on through the pansies, forget-me-nots, 
lilies of the valley, fragrant wall-flowers. Next the 
chickeus were shown, as the special joy of papa,—each 
answered to its name; and so we, as an admiring group, 

tood about them. The Germans have so much of the 
child-nature in them that every little thing gives them 
great pleasure. It is a beautiful trait, and we miss 
much of the joy of living by not having hearts open to 
simple pleasures. The German takes much more out of 
life by love of nature and humble joys, and is stronger, 
healthier, happier, for knowing less of hurry and care. 
America can learn this from Germany. 

Then came the gemithliche Stunde (social hour). 
The little Braut appeared with the tray and coffee. 
Smiling, trembling, happy, she was brought forward by 
the Kandidat to meet his friends. She was not pretty, 
but had a gentle beauty of manner that brings abiding 
beauty, flowing from a pure spirit. We seated ourselves 
in the garden, about the little green table, and the Braut 
gave us coffee in silver-rimmed cups, while the Kandidat, 





after our questioning, was soon launched on his favorite 
theme, and the family listened with wonder and admira- 
tion. Indeed, all the hope and love of the family 
seemed centered in him, and he returned all with a 
devotion charming to see. The whole episode seemed 
so ideal. As we thus sat in conversation, people would 
pass through on to another street, and every one would 
wish a good appetite, as they passed by. The Germans 
have these delightful little customs, always ready with 
some little greeting. 

The whole family seemed to love Frommel. Well, 
the whole nation does, from the emperor to the lowest 
soldier in his church. (He is the soldier’s preacher in 
the capital.) They tell the story that one Sabbath, as 
he was preaching, the Emperor cried out, “Say that 
again, my dear Frommel, say that again.” Indeed, his 
words are golden; his father was an artist, and he seems 
to have inherited the artistic nature, putting in words, 
what his father did in colors. He is so beloved that he 
is crowded with work; all the poor want him, and his 
advice is wanted for all occasions. There are lovely 
stories told of his way of advising, and his goodness among 
the poor. A favorite at the court, still he seeks the 
poor. This family told now, with so much happiness, 
of his presence at their silver wedding,—how the Kan- 
didat has arranged all as a surprise, and how Frommel 
had hid himself until the hour came, when he appeared 
in his clerical robes to perform the service. Several 
pictures of him were in their humble house; and, truly, 
one could feel how he had blessed the family. 

Koegel, too, was spoken of,—the first court preacher. 
Stern, severe, intellectual,—not so much loved, but ever 
honored and trusted. These are all evangelical, and 
their preaching pure gospel. Say what one may of the 
rationalism of Germany, the preaching is pure, true, 
zealous, forcible. It is said the church attendance is on 
the increase; but well it may be, for in Berlin, but two 
per cent. of the population are in regular attendance. 
All these things we spoke of, all so full of interest ; and 
before we knew it, the northern sun was sinking. The 
Fest day’ was closed; the Kandidat and his Braut 
accompanied us to the gate, leaving in our hands a 
bunch of flowers; we have laid them away to cherish 
as a memento, ever to speak of that Fest day as a 
charming, sweet German idyl. 

Berlin, Germany. 





AFTER VACATION. 


BY J. MAX HARK, 


No one has a firmer faith in the benefits, and even 
necessity, of vacation than I have. And it is just for 
that reason that I would call attention to a few things I 
have noticed which are calculated, if allowed to go on, 
to do more to bring the beneficial custom of summer 
vacation into disrepute, even among thoughtful people, 
than anything else can. 

While the advantages to be derived from a few months 
or weeks properly spent at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains are to be seen in every congregation and every 
Sunday-school, in the buoyant movements, firm, elastic 
step, fresh and healthy color, and the renewed earnest- 
ness, greater efficiency, and more eager devotion, in 
every good and perfect work, a more joyous “ abounding 
in the work of the Lord,” after vacation than before, 
among the majority of those who have but just returned 
from their summer resorts or excursions, I fear I am not 
the only one who has noticed other less gratifying results. 

Among the rest | mark how this family, which before 
was never absent from its pew at the Sunday morning 
service, since vacation has become exceedingly irregular 
in attendance. ‘ You see we have not quite recovered 
from our vacation yet,” is the explanation offered; “it 
seems almost impossible to get fairly settled down again.” 
Indeed, the mother does have a rather fatigued look. 
And what is it I miss inthe young daughter? It is hard 
to tell. Yet there is something missing, as if the first 
bloom had been brushed from the delicate cheek of a 
peach. Her child-like devoutness of look and bearing 
is no longer there as it once was. Instead, there is a 
something that too plainly tells of the excitement of the 
seaside hotel “ hops,” of late hours, of sacrifices to fashion, 
of an incipient worldliness, and vanity born of whispered 
flatteries, perhaps even of flirtations and dissipation. 
The change in the maiden is scarcely definable, indeed ; 
yet it is a great change. I learn, too, that the father 
has just cut down his annual subscription to the church. 
He says he really must retrench for a while ; his expenses 
during the summer were so great. They must have been. 
For even after vacation the expensive habits contracted 
show themselves. Mother and daughter dress far more 
richly than before. And they are already talking of 
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giving a grand party soon, “just to break in on the 
dreadful dullness, you know.” 

Now, if there are many more families in the land on 
which the summer vacation has such effects, that need 
to be “recovered from,” that steal the blush of child- 
like innocence from a daughter's pure heart, impose 
habits fatal to a living piety, extravagant tastes and 
desires, and rob the Lord’s treasury of its dues,—then, to 
say the least, the question of vacations has two sides 
to it! 

Another thing struck me in visiting among those just 
returned from their vacation. In several homes, where 
everything else indicated the highest Christian culture 
and refinement, I was surprised to see lying on the par- 
lor and library-tables whole piles of the trashiest kind 
of novels in paper binding. My astonished look called 
forth the half-apologetic explanation, “ One has to read 
something on the rainy days of vacation, and yet one 
doesn’t want to exert one’s self with heavy literature, so 
we have had to have recourse to light reading like that. 
Vacation is the only time when we indulge init. In 
fact, I don’t allow it in the house at all, and had just 
gotten the books ready to send to the hospital, though 
some of them are intensely interesting, and make one 
feel like reading more of them.” Yes, and the boys and 
girls who are given such soul-poison during vacation, 
because it is vacation, “feel like reading more” too. 
And they do it. Their taste, once vitiated, keeps on 
craving the stuff, and demanding to be satisfied after 
vacation, and taints and blackens the soul during the 
whole after life. Teachers in our public schools feel the 
effects of such baneful vacation reading when the fall 
session commences. Sunday-school librarians have 
remarked it as well. There isa degree of spiritual harm 
done by it that is little dreamed of by the careless 
parents, who, in the tedium of the mountain resort oF 
the dull days by the seashore, permit, and even encour- 
age by their example, the reading of the vicious trash 
which robs their children of their purity of heart, 
inflames their evil passions, and gives them a taste 
which bars their minds against all that is instructive 
and ennobling in literature, and which annually leads 
hundreds to sin, crime, disgrace, and eternal death. 

These are, indeed, not the only evils I have noticed 
after vacation. There are some others equally bad. But 
these alone would be sufficient to make us fear lest they 
bring the annual summer vacation into disrepute among 
those who believe that the health of the soul is of as 
much importance as that of the body. 

All the more urgent then is it, for those who heartily 
believe in the good of vacation, to prove the correctness 
of their faith now, after their rest is over, by greater 
activity, energy, zeal, effectiveness, in the work of the 
Lord, than ever before. If our vacation has really 
amounted to anything, it will show itself in the new 
force and freshness and heart-penetrating character of 
our sermons; in our punctuality, regularity, and lib- 
erality at the services and in the work of our church ; 
in the greater devotion to our classes and success of our 
teaching; in our honest enterprise and renewed faith- 
fulness in business; in our home-life being purer, hap- 
pier, and holier after vacation than before. Now is the 
time to show what your vacation has been worth to you- 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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PILOT BOY. 
BY HENRY RIPLEY DORR. 


It was nearly sunset, and the yellow sands of Man- 
grove Bay, on the coast of Boaz Island, one of the Ber- 
mudian group, were sparkling brightly in the clear light. 
On the hard road-bed of coral stone, near by, a pair of 
wee ground-doves were cooing peacefully; a red-bird 


So the two boys rose up from the sands, and walked 

toward Pilot Boy, stopping now and then to shy a shell 

over the water, or bury a small crab in the soft, fine sand. 

But who was Pilot Boy ? 

Ten years before this story opens, Pilot Thor had lived 

in a little cottage, half hidden by oleander bushes and 

lantana shrubs, near Mangrove Bay. He was a towering, 

stalwart negro, of handsome features, who knew every hid- 

den reef and dangerous pass of the Bermuda Islands, could 

name the buoys and their positions like A BC, and give 

the depth of water at high and low tide without a blun- 

der. The captains of inward and outward bound ships 
felt safe when Pilot Thor came aboard. By the time 
Edward was born, the pilot had saved a neat sum of 
money, and owned the little cottage in the oleanders. 
Even by his children, the father was called “ Pilot,” and 
Edward became known as “ Pilot Boy.” 

The family circle in the oleander cottage was a happy 
one during the first nine years and a half of Pilot Boy’s 
life ; but one day, as Pilot Thor was working in his little 
onion garden, an inward-bound ship signalled for a pilot; 
and, calling two boatmen, he hurried to his sailboat, and 
prepared to put out. Inside the nearer reefs the waters 
were smooth and quiet but beyond the circle, Pilot Thor; 
saw the rush of angry waves, and a black, ugly cloud 
appeared in the northwest. 

“ Boys,” he said, “this looks ugly; but we’ve got to 
weather it. Set sail! lively now!” and soon the little 
boat was gliding over the water toward the great ship, 
which beat back and forth beyond the outer reefs. The 
pilot looked stern and determined as he neared Chubb’s 
Cut, six miles from shore, and met the ocean swell; but 
the sky became darker and darker; the air grew chill; 
the wind freshened, and the fierce gale, striking the 
little boat, carried it under the great waves. 

Thor’s piloting was done. 

The signal officers had seen the boat go down, and 
before sunset the sorrowful news was known in the 
oleander cottage 

Pilot Boy looked up and nodded as Jack and Tom 
approached, and a smile lighted up his grave little face. 

“What are you roostin’ all alone over here by your- 
self for?’ asked Jack, playfully pulling Pilot Boy’s cap 
over his eyes, and doubling up his fists like a fighter- 
“T’spect I could cover you up in this san’ ‘fore you 
knowed it, an’ then duck you in the bay!” 

“I don’t feel just like foolin’, Jack,” said Pilot Boy. 
“T’ve got some things on my mine, and I’ve been here 
a-thinkin’. You see ”— 

“There ain’t no use for mopin’ around anyhow,” broke 
in Tom Harvey; “jes’ tell us what’s on your mine, and 
then like enough we can have fun again; jes’ like we 
used to have afore—afore—well, jes’ like we used to 
have!” 

Pilot Boy drew the sleeve of his jacket across his eyes, 
and in a voice which choked a little when he began, but 
cleared as he went on, told Jack and Tom what was “ on 
his mine,” as follows: 

“You see, boys, when Pilot was lost last summer there 
wasn’t nobody left to look after things in the cottage 
yonder ’cept me; an’ I ain’t big enough to earn many 
shillin’s. While money lasted we was all right; but I 
kep’ thinkin’ what Pilot used to say to me afore he went 
down. Says he, ‘ Ned, pilots is always in danger, an’ I 
may go down like others has; an’ if I ever does, I want 
you to be a good boy, an’ look after mother and the little 
sister. Don’t you never let harm come to ’em, and don’t 
you never follow the sea.’ That’s what Pilot said; an’ 
now he’s gone, and the money’s all spent, an’ I don’t see 
but.one way 0’ earnin’ any more. It’s a long time ’fore 
onions gets sold, an’ my patch is small, best way you 
look at it. I don’t see how I can get any money with. 
out goin’ on the water, an’ I ’spect mammy ’d cry her 
eyes out if I got near a boat.” 

Pilot Boy used his jacket sleeve again, but looked up 





hopped about on the overhanging oleander trees; here 
and there a bluebird was seen restlessly flitting about, 
and over the waters of the beautiful blue sea, sailed the 
white boatswain-bird in search of fish. 

Down on the yellow beach, with faces turned toward 
the water, sat two negro boys, carelessly tossing sand 


about, and looking out upon the sea. At the farther end | 


of the beach, they could see the motionless figure of a 
little boy, seated on the ground, and gazing mournfully 
over the wide waters. 

“Everybody *pears'to be ’joyin’ hisself, ’cept Pilot 
Boy,” said Jack Graham, “ An’ for all the worl’ he stays 
on that one place like he was a figger-head on a 
stranded coaler!”’ 

“ Well,” said Jack’s small companion, Tom Harvey, 
“TI ’epect he’s got plenty o’ worry since Pilot was lost. 
Le’s go over where he is, an’ sort o’ chirk him up a little.” 


to answer Jack’s question, “ How was you thinkin’ o 
| earnin’ your money?” 
| Well,” said Pilot Boy, “you know there’s a lot of 
’Mericans down here to get out o’ the cold; and I see 
’em huntin’ around all the time after shells and corals 
to take home with ’em. So I’ve been wonderin’ why I 
couldn’t pull up enough coral out to Chubb’s Cut, where 
they grow big, to make a few shillin’s sellin’ ’em to the 
| visitors. But it’s six miles out there; and that’s where 
Pilot went down, you know.” 
Pilot Boy stopped speaking, and the three gazed in 
silence toward the Cut far away, until Jack said, “ Tell 

, you what, Pilot Boy, there ain’t much danger on a clear 


| 
| 


ooo 
had made their plans for venturing out to Chubb’s Cut. 
Before they parted, Pilot Boy charged them solemnly to 
keep his scheme a secret. 

“When I’ve come home all safe,” he said, “ mammy 
won’t mind; and I’ve got to get money somehow |” 
Early next morning Pilot Boy stood with his two 
friends on the shores of Mangrove Bay, looking out over 
the dark waters. “ It looks ugly,” he said, “ an’ I think 
we'd better not try it to-day.” It was well he thought 
so; for all day long the rain fell, and a stiff wind from 
the north chased the roaring waves high up on the 
beach, or dashed them into foam against the heavy 
coast rocks. However, it grew calm at night; and 
scarcely had the sun risen next day when a small boat, 
manned by three small boys, might have been seen push- 
ing out to sea. Indeed, it was seen; for Pilot Boy’s 
mother had missed him from the home, and stood 
with anxious face on a jutting headland, peering under 
her hand at the tiny boat on the desolate ocean. 

“ Tt’s as still as a pond,” said Pilot Boy, after he and 
Tom had pulled for an hour, while Jack held the rudder. 
“ It’s jus’ as still as a pond; and we'll be home aforg 
three o’clock.” 

It was noon, however, before the first buoy was 
reached, and the little crew could look down into 
the wonderful garden of the ocean. Great yellow 
brain-stones lay beneath them, purple sea-fans of 
enormous size waved to and fro, branch coral, graceful 
and delicate, grew in beautiful clusters, rice coral lay 
everywhere, and tall sea-rods stretched nearly to the 
surface; while in among the rare avenues swam ange} 
and ruby fish; and once a sergeant-major, the striped 
pilot-fish, guided a huge shark close to the boat into a 
safer channel. 

Pilot Boy, with his long “ nippers,” pulled up rare 
specimens of these coral growths, and fairly loaded the 
boat with a choice freight. 

The boys were so intent upon their work that the 
hours passed unnoticed until the sun hung low in the 
west. Then they made haste to weigh anchor, and, 
aided by the flowing tide, pulled for the land, dimly seen 
in the south. It grew dark slowly, but the wind fresh- 
ened as the sun went down; and, to his consternation, 
Pilot Boy saw a dark cloud gathering in the northeast. 


“Tt looks squally in the nor’east, boys,” he said; 
“pull strong and steady!” But the small arms were 
tired, and Mangrove Bay was still two miles away when 
the storm struck them. Pilot Boy, who had taken 
Jack’s place at the oars, sprang to the rudder, bade Tom 
and Jack keep her steady, and tried desperately to hold 
her head to the waves. The wind increased, the white 
caps flashed in the darkness, a heavy rain poured down 
upon them; and after half an hour of vain struggling 
the boys rested on their oars, and the boat lay in the 
trough of the sea. It was useless to call in the wild 
tumult, for no voice could be heard ; and the boys could 
only wait in silence for the great waves to sink them. 

Suddenly, Jack Graham threw up his hand, and cried, 
“Land! land!” and in another moment the boat was 
dashed against the rocks of Daniel’s Head. 

Daniel’s Head is a huge, high rock, which stands like 
a grim sentinel to the west of Mangrove Bay. Flutter- 
ing from its summit early next morning some fishermen 
noticed a ragged jacket; and soon a boat put out, 
headed for the barren rock. Down the rude steps, which 
were cut in the solid stone many years ago, clambered 
three dark-skinned boys, drenched with the salt sea 
water, and bruised upon the boulders. 

The widow Thor, with a dozen of her neighbors, 
stood on the beach, as the boat came up, and clasped 
Pilot Boy in her arms when he leaped ashore. Tom and 
Jack hurried to their homes; and Pilot Boy went slowly 
to the oleander cottage, telling his mother the story of 
his search for coral. You may be sure that he promised 
never to go to sea again, and was easily forgiven; for 
the fierce struggle with the waves and the night on 
Daniel’s Head had been sufficient punishment. 

The next day, Pilot Boy, Jack, and Tom sat upon the 
beach looking out toward the Cut. 

“I wouldn’t want to do it again,” said Tom,—“ would 
you, Jack?” Jack shook his head in silence, and then 
Piot Boy remarked with a puzzled look on his face, “I 
don’t see how we ever got safe on to Daniel’s Head! If 
we'd gone aground on any other spot we couldn’t never 
have climbed it!” 

‘“ Father says it’s a disposition o’ Providence that we 
wasn’t drowned,” put in Jack, and all the boys agreed. 

“There ain’t no need o’ my coral fishin’ any more,” 





| day, an’, if Tom says the word, all three of us’ll go out 
to the Cut coral huntin’ first day it’s fair.” 

| “Count on me!” said Tom ; and before the evening 

| shadows had deepened into night, the three small boys 





said Pilot Boy; “ mammy’s sold the cottage, and we’re 
| goin’ to live with grandpa over to the Flats. I’d rather 
| be a farmer than a sailor any day. Good night, boys! 
| 1 spect we won’t any of us forget Chubb’s Cut!” 
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LESSC ; CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1884. | 

1. July 6.—David King over all [6rael.........0.6-.cerereeeeeernernenee 2 Sam. 5: b-12 

2 July 13.—The Ark in the House. és 

%. July 20.—4od’s Covenant with David... .....cccceseceneceeees 

4. July 27.—Kindness to Jonathan's Son....... 

5. August 3.—David's Repentaiee............. 

6. August 10,—Absalom's Rebellion... 

7. August 17.—Absalom’s Death. ..............6...cceneeeee 

8 August 241.—The Plague Stayed.............. 

9. August 31. —God’s Works aud Word...... 
10. September 7.—Con fidence In Gd. ...........cccercecceesennererene 
11. September 14.— Waiting for (he LOK. ..........cccccsecccensererennes Psa. 40: 1-17 
12. September 21.—A Song of Praise 
13, Beptember 28.— Keview. 










soe Sam, 5: 1-14 





LESSON XII, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1884. 
TitLe: A SONG OF PRAISE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Psa, 103; 1-22.) 

1, Bless the Lorp, O my soul: and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. 

2. Bless the Lorp, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: 

3. Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases ; 

4. Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth 
thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies ; 

5. Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so that thy 
youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 

6. The Lorp executeth righteousness and judgment for all 
that are oppressed. 

7. He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts unto the 
children or Israel. 

8. The Lorp is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy. 

9, He will not always chide: neither will he keep his anger 
for ever. 

10. He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities, 

11. For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy toward them that fear him. 

12. As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us. 

13, Like as a father pitieth Ais children, so the Lorp pitieth 
them that fear him. 

14, For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are 
dust, 

15. As for man, his days are as grass : as a flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth. 

16. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the 
place thereof shall know it no more. 

17. But the mercy of the Lorp is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto 
children’s children ; 

18. To such as keep his coveaant, and to those that remember 
his commandments to do them. 

19. The Lorp hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; and 
his kingdom ruleth over all. 

20. Bless the Lorp, ye his angels, that excel in strength, that 
do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his word. 

21. Bless ye the Lorp, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his, 
that do his pleasure. 

22. Bless the Lorp, all his works in all places of his domin- 
ion: bless the Lorp, O my soul. 





LESSON PLAN, 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: Praising God’s Goodness. 


1, Sustained by God’s Love, vs. 1-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Spared by God's Mercy, vs. 8-18. 
3. Glorifying God’s Greatness, vs. 19-22. 
Go.LpEN Text: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget no; 
all his benefits.— Psa, 103 : 2 


DarLty Home READINGS: 
M.—Psa. 103: 1-22. Praising God's goodness. 
T. —Exod, 15: 1-19. Israel praising God. 
W.—Deut, 32; 1-14. Moses praising God. 
T.—Judges 5: 1-21. Deborah and Barak praising God, 
F.—2 Sam. 22:1-19. David praising God. 
$.—Luke 1 : 46-55. Mary praising God. 
$.—Rev,5: 1-14. Angels praising the Lamb. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SUSTAINED BY GOD’S LOVE, 
i, God’s Love Remembered: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 
Remember his marvelous works that he hath done (Psa. 105 : 5). 
Thou shalt remember all the way ... thy God led thee (Deut. 8: 2). 
i will mention the yen -kindnesses of the Lord (Isa. 68 : 7), 
rurned a with a loud voice glorifying God (Luke 17 : 15). 
Remember... ye that were once far off are made nigh (Eph. 2 : 11). 
ll. God's ia Forgiving: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who ene 
The Lord also hath put away t yey: 2 Sam. 12: 13). 
fie shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities Pee. 130 : 8). 

Son, be of cheer; thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9: 2). 
Her sins, which are many, are forgiven (Luke 7 : 47). 
Agieenes through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses (Epb. 


I. God's Love Saving: 
1, Redeemed. 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction. 


he A which redeemed me from all evil (Gen, 6 48: te. 
The redeemeth the soul of his servants ( 
‘Thou wast slain, and didst purchase ... men of every tribe (Rev. 5:9). 
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2. Blessed. 
Who crowncth thee with lovingkindnesses and tender mercies. 
Thou... hast crowned him ey and honor (Psa. 8 : 5). 


Gave he the right to become children bef ae perm 1: 12). 
Ye shall receive the crown of glory that fade 


'V. God’s Love Sa‘isfying: 
1. With Goodness, 

Who sutisfieth thy mouth with good things. 

Thou preparest a table... my cup runneth over pore Soe 

Thou a thy hand, and satisfiest the desire ( 

God... giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6: tn. 

2. With Justice. 

The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment. 
lle that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker y=" oy oO 
Thou shalt... say, How hath the oppressor ceased! (Isa 
| have many things to speak and to judge (John.8: %. 

. We ought to bless the Lord for his kindness, since it is his kind- 
ness that blesses us. 

. We ought first of all to bless the Lord for forgiving our iniquities, 
since that means more to us than even the healing of our ily 
diseases. 

. We ought to feel more gratitude and express it sooner that our 

ife has been saved from one ijn of sin, than that our 

mouth has been filled with nae 

. We ought continually to ac as ~ ige God’ ‘s temporal blessings, 
a? for they are new every morning and fresh every 
evening 

. We ought to bless God that through his grace, though we grow 
old in years, we may still keep young in heart. 

We ought to bless God for the fact that he is the God of the hum- 

ble and the weak, and is their defense against those who would 

oppress them. 


not (1 Pet. 5: 4). 
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II. SPARED BY GOD’S MERCY. 
1. The Merciful God: 
The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger. 
Thou art a God ready to pardon, merciful and ora (Neh. 9: 17). 
The Lord ... will have mercy upon him (Isa. 
Where sin abounded, grace did abound more } Eg 5: 20). 
i. The Merciful Judge: 
1. Sparing the Sinner. 
He has not dealt with us after our sins. 


God... punished us less than our iniquities deserve (Ezra 9 


( 
God exacteth of thee less than thine ini er deserveth (Job AY My. 


There is forgiveness with thee (Psa. 1 + 
Not. —_ our righteousnesses, but for thy great mercies (Dan. 


9: 18, 1 
O Lord. “en wrath remember mercy (Hab. 3: 2). 


2 Removing the Sins. 


So far hath he removed our transgressions oe us. 
I am he that blotteth out thy transgressions : 25). 
Ane the —_ of ee: “a “shall _ be found Dei Gert 0: %) 18, 
Pa ER pape e transgression (Mic. 
The blood of Jesus . yp = EEK. us from all sin ‘a John 1: 7). 
il. The Merciful Father: 
As a father .. . 80 the agg ~ ele oats mama 


ae, how age in thy bosom asa... father (Num. 11: 12). 
correcteth, even as ‘a father the son (Prov. 3: 12). 
For Dn heavenly Father knowetb (Bat. 6 : 32). 


My Father and oe Father, and m and your God (John 20: 17). 
God dealeth with you as with sons laev a2 12:7). 
IV. The Merciful Creator: 
1, The Creature’s Weakness. 
He remembereth that we are dust... as grass; as a flower. 
peg thou art, and unto dust shalt thou see (Gen. 3: 19). 
My flesh is clothed with ... dust (Job 7 
All flesh is grass... as the flower of the fie a (Isa. 40 : 6 
As the flower ofthe grass he shall pass away (Jas. 1: 10). 
2. The Creator's Everlasting Mercy. 


The mercy of the Lord is from se to everlasting. 
Mercy shall be built up for ever (Psa. 89: 
1 have loved thee with an everlasti at, = 31: 3). 
Who... saved us... in Christ Jesus before times eternal (1 Tim. 1:9). 
1 God is a just Goa, and the eptcems judge of all the earth, but 
he is tender and forgiving also. 


2. God is a just God, and a merciful Judge, yet it is possible to incur 
= A, ag displeasure if we heed neither his justice nor his 


“x 


‘ God i ie a forgiving God, and he will separate us from our sins by 


the width of the universe, but he cannot do it without our per- 
mission. 


4. God is a loving God and a bye Father—so loving and so ten- 
der that he feels for guety bomen uman soul,such affection as each 
human soul can feel for only a very few in its own household. 

5. God the infinite Creator has infinite love for his creatures. They, 
and their feelings, shift and change; his mercy is eternal. 


III. GLORIFYING GOD’S GREATNESS, 
\, The Kingdom of the King: 


The Lord hath prepared his throne... and his kingdom. 
The Lord’s throne is in heaven (Psa. 11 : 4). 

The Lord is a great God, and a great King (Psa. 96 : 3). 

Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool a 66 : 1). 
Unto him the name which is above every name (Phil. 2: 9). 


it. The Messengers of the King: 


Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength. 
For he is strong that executeth his word (Joel 2: 12). 
My Father...send . . . twelve legions of angels (Matt. 26 : 53). 
1 am Gabriel that stand in the presence of God (Luke 1 : 19). 
With the angels of his power in flaming fire (2 Thess. 1 : 7, 8). 


il. The Servants of the King: 


Bless . . . ye ministers of his that do his pleasure, 
Thousand thousands mfnistered unto him (Dan. 7 : 10). 
Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth (Heb. 1: 14). 
IV. The Works of God: 
Bless the Lord, all his works . . . bless the Lord, O my soul. 
All thy works shall praise thee, O Laeé, (Psa. 145 : 10). 
Praise the Lord, 2 ee soul feue. 18 
The beast of the field shall honor me tee. 43 : 20). 
Every Cees NS : . heard I saying, Unto him ... be the blessing 


1. Bless the Lord, he is the King of Kings ; he is the rightful Sov- 
ereign; he justly claims your worship 
2. Bless the Lord. He n not sangervies, for he has angels and 
archangels to < his bidding, but for your own safety you need 
to seek his service. 
3. ee the Lord. You are ministers of his, bs the pulpit or out of 
t,—be sure you are ministers that do his pleasure. 
: Bless the Lord. For are you not all the work of his hands? and 
ought not that which is made praise the maker? 
. Bless the Lord, O my soul. However slow others may be in offer- 
ing their praises, see that thou art worshipful and obedient. 


oc * 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PRAISE TO GOD, 
1. Should be Offered because: 
Of his protecting love (Psa. 28: 7; Isa. 12:1). 
Of his mercy (1 Chron. 16: 41; ¢ Chron. 20 : 21). 
Of his willingness to deliver (2 Sam. 22:4: Psa. 124: 6). 
Of his readiness to answer t pragen (Psa. 28:6; John 6: 37). 
Of his salvation (Psa. 18 Isa. 61: 10; Luke 1: 68). 
Of his forgiveness of sin ‘Hae. 14: 2). 


2. Should be Offered by: 





The high and the humble (Psa. 185: 1; Rev. 19: 5). 
The young and the old (Psa. 8:2; 148: 1,12; thes 21: 8). 


The entire race (Psa. 107 : 8). 
The heavenly host (Isa. 6 : bd’ “ 5: 12). 
The whole creation (Psa. 150 


3. — be Offered with: 
and gladness (2 Chron. 29: 30; Psa. 98 : 4). 
Talumph and exu — Si 106 : 47; Jas. 5 : 18). 
to God (Neh. 1 ; Psa. 147 7). 
The ndeeta nding (Psa. Ci ; 1 Cor. 4: 15). 
Faith in affliction (A (Acts is 16: 
The whole heart ( 88 : 1). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


From the Fortieth Psalm in the “ first book” of the Psalms, 
the International series of lessons passes on to the Hundred 
and Third Psalm in the “fourth book,” which includes 
psalms 90 to 106.. This psalm is the first of the four praise- 
psalms which close the “fourth book” as with a storm of 
music and thanksgiving. It begins and it ends on the same 
key-note of personal thanksgiving to God; ani it blends in 
one harmony the melodies of overflowing praise, triumphant 
faith, filial humility, and assured confidence. 

* In the Hebrew (and English) superscription this psalm is 
ascribed to David. The Syriac Peshitto Version goes farther, 
and ascribes it to David in his old age. This certainly rep- 
resents an old tradition; but yet not sufficiently old to over- 
throw any decisive evidence that the psalm is later than the 
time of David. Those who rely upon the precarious evi- 
dence of literary style think that they have sufficient ground 
for declaring this psalm to be non-Davidic, in the Aramaic 
terminations in verses 3-5. This is’ not conclusive; some 
scholars, as Fischer, believe that the Aramean forms of Semitic 
antedate the Hebrew form; and scholars generally are not 
agreed how far the original texts of special psalms may have 
been conformed to one common usage, when they were 
brought into the liturgical collection which we call the 
Book of Psalms. 

A reason why this psalm, ascribed to David, ehould stand 
apart from the Davidie collection, and between two ‘anony- 
mous psaims, may be found in its peculiar fitness to head the 
series of praise-psalms with which the “fourth book” closes. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The psalmist blesses God for all his goodness shown to 
himeelf, some signal instances of which he recites (vs. 1-5) ; 
a goodness which is extended to all sufferers, as manifested 
particularly to Moses and to Israel (vs. 6-9); and which is 
dwelt upon chiefly under two aspects: first, grace that for- 
gives and removes our sins (vs. 10-12); secondly, pity for 
human feebleness and frailty (vs. 13-18) ; the supremacy and 
universality of this kind and gentle reign should lead all, 
even the most exalted, to bless the Lord, and the psalmist 
himself, impelled by these various considerations, repeats the 
resolution with which he began (vs. 19-22). 

Verse 1.—The psalmist calls upon his soul, his conscious, 
hinking part, which made him a living, intelligent being; 
the duty is one that must be performed with the mind and 
heart, and not merely with the lips or postures of the body 
(Isa. 29: 13).—Bless Jehovah: God blesses us by bestowing 
benefits upon us; we bless him by devout ascriptions of 
praise and thanksgiving for these benefits.— AU that is within 
me: My whole interior spiritual nature, as contrasted with 
what is merely bodily and external, my mental and moral 
faculties, and all my exercises of thought and feeling.— His 
holy name: God’s name is that by which he is known; it ex- 
presses that which he has revealed himself to be. God made 
himself a name (Jer. 32: 20) by his deeds of power and 
grace, which showed forth his glorious perfections; if he 
had not thus revealed himself, he would have been an un- 
known God, to whom no significant name could be applied, 
and whom none could have reason to bless. His name is 
“holy” since he has revealed himself as a God of infinite 
purity and exaltation. 

Verse 2.—Not to bless the Lord would argue indifference 
to or forgetfulness of the greatest benefits, such as those 
which are specified (vs. 3-5). 

Verse 3.—He begins with the greatest boon of all, the for- 
giveness of sins, which lies at the foundation of every other, 
without which no favor could be shown to sinners by a holy 
God, a forgiveness which is complete and total, covering all 
offenses, however numerous and aggravated.— Forgiveth: The 
present tense of the verb represents a Hebrew form, which 
denotes not merely an action that is now taking place, but 
one which is habitual. As he releases from sin, so he 
delivers from all its frightful consequences, all that train of 
jlls and pains and sorrows, which sin has introduced. Who 
healeth all thy diseases: Bodily sicknesses, spiritual maladies 
and every hurt and disorder incident to our fallen condition. 
The effectual potent cure is found in the grace of God alone. 
Christ’s miracles of healing (Matt. 9 : 35) were symbols and 
pledges of the remedy he brings for every mortal woe. 

Verse 4.—He not only delivers from diseases, which rep- 
resent the earlier stage of that decay which has befallen our 
nature, but from that fatal issue to which they tend and in 
which they terminate. The ripened fruit of sin and its just 


penalty is death ; from this, too, he saves. Redeemeth: The 





idea inseparable from this word is deliverance from bondage 
or from a condition of suffering or loss represented under the 
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emblem of bondage. Our lives were forfeit by our transgres- 
sion,—were, so to speak, under bondage to death. The Lord 
redeems them from destruction, or, as the word may better be 
rendered, from the pit or the grave; not merely lengthens out 
the span of our existence for a brief spece by his providential 
care, but bestows an unending immortal life (John 11 : 25, 26; 
2 Tim.1: 10). This may not have been present to the 
psalmist’s mind in all its fullness, but it is a truth which may 
be naturally suggested by his words. So the word “ redeem” 
has associations, which may lead to profitable thought in this 
connection, though probably not within the scope of the 
writer. To “redeem” is to purchase by means of a ransom, 
and our deliverance from death was effected by the costly 
ransom of the blood of Christ (1 Pet. 1: 18,19). The right 
of redemption under the Mosaic law was possessed by the 
next of kin (Lev. 25: 48, 49); and he who redeems us from 
death (Heb. 2: 11, 14,15) is not ashamed to call us brethren. 
The Lord, however, not only bestows these negative blessings 
of deliverance from sin and woe and death, but, in addition, 
he bestows positive blessings of the richest and most joyful 
description.—Orowneth ; With allusion, perhaps, to the chap- 
let worn on festive occasions (Song of Sol. 3: 11; Isa. 28 : 1), 
and thus suggestive of exuberant gladness, or to the crown of 
monarchs (Psa. 21: 3), thus indicating exaltation to regal 
state and dignity (Psa. 8:5; Rev.5:10). And this crown 
is not one of thorns, sach as was thrust upon the head of 
Jesus in eruel mockery, and meekly worn by him for us; 
nor of green leaves and fresh flowers that quickly wither and 
fade (1 Cor. 9: 25; 1 Pet. 5: 4); nor of gold and jewels 
which burdens while it adorns,—“ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown;” it is fashioned of God’s loving kindness and 
tender mercies, encircling us like a resplendent halo, with a 
radiance beyond all earthly magnificence, and gladdening 
and exalting above all earthly joy and greatness. 


Verse 5.—And this is no mere empty pomp and grandeur, 
as the glittering things of earth so often prove to be, which 
raise expectations that they cannot fulfill—Satisfieth: Not 
merely in the sense of contenting desires, which may be very 
limited, but of abundantly filling —Mouth: Is here and in 
Psalm 32: 9, where the same Hebrew word occurs, not the 
proper rendering, but a mere conjecture from the context, 
That the clause was long ago felt to be a difficult one appears 
from the discordant renderings of the ancient versions; the 
Syriac has “ body ; ” the Greek Septuagint, “desire ;” the Tar- 
gum, “oldage.” The strict meaning of the word is ornament ; 
and its use here was suggested, perhaps, by the “crown” of 
the preceding verse. This is no mere decoration, void of 
substantial value; it is replete with al good. God not only 
adorns thee by encircling thee with that which is beautiful 
and attractive, but he supplies thee not with some, merely, 
but with all good things (Psa. 84:11; Rom. 8: 32; 1 Cor. 
3:21). And these precious gifts of God, unlike the fleeting 
treasures of earth, are liable to no decay.— Thy youth shall renew 
itself like the eagle: Thy youth shall be perpetual, and thy 
vigor shall knowno decrepitude (Dent. 33 : 25 ; Isa. 33: 24). 
The allusion is, as some suppose, to the moulting of the 
eagle and his renewing his plumage; or, according to others, 
a period during which birds are weak and sickly, but after 
which they recover their strength; without this allusion, 
thy youth shall be renewed so that thou shalt ever be as vig. 
orous as the eagle, the king of birds (comp. Isa. 40 : 31). 


Verse 6.—The psalmist has thus far been stimulating him- 
self to bless the Lord by the single consideration of the 
benefits bestowed upon himself personally, which he has 
reviewed in their variety and preciousness. But now he 
recalls the fact that he is only one of a vast multitude upon 
whoni like blessings are bestowed.—Performeth acts of right. 
eousness and judgment for all oppressed persons: The primary 
reference is to such as suffer unjustly from their fellow-men- 
He defends the injured, and rights their wrongs. The form 
of expression seems to imply that the psalmist himself, and 
those for whose use the psalm was written, had been the vic- 
tims of unjust treatment, which agrees well with David per. 
secuted by Saul, and his countrymen who had been subjected 
to spoliation and oppression from surrounding enemies, The 
language may be extended, however, to all who suffer from 
spiritual foes or any form of calamity or evil (Matt. 11 : 28; 
1 ‘Thess. 1: 6, 7). Judgment is the act of the Supreme Judge 
of all, whose sentence is just, and shall be infallibly executed. 


Verse 7.—He mukes known: The Hebrew tense is that of° 


vivid description; the writer speaking of the past as though 
it were taking place before his eyes.-—His ways: His course 
of action.— His acts: His illustrious deeds; the term is spe. 
cially used of acts of the Most High, by which his perfections 
are signally manifested. The reference is not only to his 
deliverance o1 Israel through the instrumentality of Moses 
from the oppression of Egypt, which was a marked illustration 


of the truth affirmed in the preceding verse, but to all the dis- | multitude, their orderly array, and, perhaps, their grada- 
closures of his glorious attributes made in his revelations to | 


Moses and his dealings with the people, and particularly as 


is shown by what follows upon the occasion of their great sin | 


| 


in making and worshiping the golden calf. 
Verse 8.—This is quoted from Exodus 34: 6, where “ long- 


suffering and abundant in goodness” is in the Hebrew pre- | pare Psalm 148. 
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his name to Moses after Israel’s great trespass, and indicative 
of his readiness to forgive their gross and aggravated sin. 

Verse 9.—This is a further unfolding of the lessons of 
God’s character shown in the revelations and events already 
referred to. His mercy does not prevent his testifying his 
displeasure against his transgressing people, and permitting 
them to suffer the consequences of their sins. Though slow 
to anger, his anger may nevertheless be provoked. But his 
inflictions are always temporary. In wrath he always 
remembers mercy (Psa. 30: 5). 

Verse 10.—The attributes illustrated in this great histori- 
cal example had been shown also in God’s dealings with the 
psalmist, and those in whose name he speaks. He has shown 
his forgiving grace to us sinners. Though we may have 
suffered much, as David could well say in memory of the 
trials of his former life, and in the afflictions which Israel 
had endwred, we have not suffered as we deserved. It is as 
nothing in comparison with the just penalty of our sins. 

Verse 11.—Such leniency argues the vastness of his mercy, 
which, in the greatness of its reach, can only be compared 
with the immensity of the distance which separates heaven 
from earth.—Fear him: The fear of the Lord is a scriptural 
phrase for true piety. It is not slavish dread, but that pious 
reverence which is joined with love and obedience and all 
holy affections. 

Verse 12.—God not only forgives our sins, but takes them 
completely away, so that we can never come into condemna- 
tion for them again. As to represent the utmost possible 
distance, we speak of things being as far as the poles 
asunder, the psalmist here makes the like use of an equally 
vast celestial space, as far as the east is from the west. The 
thought here expressed was embodied in the scapegoat sent 
away into the wilderness on the annual day of atonement 
(Lev. 16 : 21, 22). 

Verse 13.—But in addition to the mercy which forgives 
and removes our sins, we are now reminded of the tender- 
ness of his loving care, which is set forth under the emblem 
of parental affection.— Pitieth: The original word includes 
the warmth of fervent love with the tender sympathy felt for 
weakness and helplessness. 

Verse 14.—Our frame: This word may contain an allusion 
to the depraved constitution of our fallen nature (Gen. 6: 5), 
but more probably, like the expressions that follow, refers to 
the weakness and frailty of our physiéal nature.— Dust: With 
allusion to the narrative of man’s original creation (Gen. 
2:7), as well as to the curse pronounced (3: 19). 

Verses 15, 16.—Man’s feebleness and the brevity of his 
life are set forth under impressive emblems, which are fre- 
quently employed for this purpose in Scripture (Psa. 90: 
5, 6; Isa. 40:6). The place thereof shall know it no more: A 
phrase denoting total disappearance (comp. Job 7: 10). 

Verse 17.—In contrast with the short-lived feebleness of 
man, is God’s everlasting mercy. His righteousness in his 
dealings with his people is manifested in his administration 
of the scheme of grace, which is in perfect consistency with 
his justice (Rom. 3: 27), and is inclusive of his fidelity to his 
promises (1 John 1: 9).—Unto children’s children: Exodus 
20: 6; Deuteronomy 7: 9. 

Verse 18.—Those who renounce the faith and the piety of 
their fathers, cut themselves off from the blessing, but his 
mercy will never depart from the seed of his servants, who 
follow in the footsteps of their godly parents. Keep his cove- 
nant: Made with Abraham, and renewed with Israel at Sinai, 

Verse 19.—The Lord hath prepared, or established, his 
throne in the heavens: He is the supreme and universal being. 
This is referred to not only as enhancing the confidence 
which his people can feel in him who is not only infinite in 
mercy, but infinite in power likewise, and can, therefore, 
without fail, execute all the counsels of his grace. But, 
besides this, the psalmist would impress upon his mind the 
thought that this benefivent and gentle reign was not lim- 
ited to Israel ; its seat was firmly fixed in heaven, and was 
consequently far above all earthly thrones; and it extended 
throughout the entire universe. 

Verse 20.—Hence he summons the subjects of this kind and 
bountiful sovereign, who like himself, are recipients o/ 
untold benefits from his gracious hand, to bless the Lord. 
And, first, the most exalted of all, and therefore under the 
highest obligation, are called upon to lead the praises of the 
universe.— His angels: Pure spirits, of a higher order than 
man, employed, as their name denotes, in bearing God’s mes- 
sages and fulfilling his commissions, and which are here 
described as of mighty power, and as obedient to his will 
which is directly revealed to them. Compare Psalm 29: | : 
148 : 2. 

Verse 21:—The same injunction is repeated in varied 
terms. The angels are called his-hosts, to denote their vast 


tions of rank ; and his ministers because they are employed in 
such acts of service as he assigns to them. 

Verse 22.—From these beings who stand at the summit oi! 
the creation, he extends his injunction over the entire crea- 
tion, rational and irrational, animate and inanimate, com. 


They who can, should give conscious 


cisely identical with the words here translated, “slow to | intelligent, and voluntary expression to their devout ascrip 


anger and plenteous in merey.” 


It is God’s proclamation of | tions ; but even things without life should find a tongue and 





swell the universal anthem. By their very existence they evi- 
dence his power and wisdom and goodness; by fulfilling the end 
of their creation, they reveal how great and glorioi.s and beni- 
ficent their Creator is. They utter thus their mute language 
of blessing, which every one that is observant can hear, and 
every intelligent mind can interpret. And thus ascriptions 
of praise go up from every object in the universe, and from 
every quarter of it. In this universal hymn of blessing, and 
with such reasons for blessing the Lord, as have now been 
reviewed in the course of the psalm, let not my soul refuse to 
join. And thus the psalm closesas it began, but with all the 
added emphasis that the considerations which have been 
dwelt upon can bring to this pious exhortation or resolution: 





“COUNT UP YOUR MERCIES.” 


BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 


When the sun is just setting, at the moment in which the 
last glimmer passes out of sight, the herdsmen of the Alps 
take their mountain horns and send out four well-known 
notes echoing along from rock to rock; these are understood 
to mean, “Praise ye the Lord!” And they manage the 
alternation so that one may succeed another, the slope most 
distant -shall seem to take up a sort of response to that which 
is nearer, and thus, higher and higher up the ridges, hill 
shall shout to hill, and peak shall answer to peak, until the 
whole Swiss heart shall join in the simple and sublime 
anthem of praise to the one Lord of all. 

I. The philosophy, which underlies all true praise of Gody 
is exceedingly slender in its analysis; there is no ponderous 
weight or tedious intricacy in: its development. Grateful 
thanksgiving is the most reasonable of all human duties, the 
most easily performed, the most venerable in antiquity, and 
the most truly perpetual for all the unseen life which is to 
come. 

1. It is the most reasonable, for the earliest instincts of our 
redeemed nature turn us towards the immediate acknowledg- 
ment of our vast spiritual favors received. The common 
courtesies and interchanges of civilities in life require the 
outward expression of gratitude. An ungrateful child is a 
perverse and coarse child, and is at once put under discipline 
for the gaining of better manners. The neighbor who is 
selfish in spirit is considered boorish in breeding, or churlish 
ju temper. As an estimate so reasonable advances till it 
contemplates the great beneficence of Jehovah, the Lord of 
hosts, there can be no denying that “ praise belongeth unto 
God out of Zion, for there hath the perfection of his light 
shined.” Grateful acknowledgment of divine “ benefits” is 
an exercise which every courteous and high-bred seul will 
instinctively admit is “comely for the righteous.” 

2. Then, next to this, observe that this decent duty is 
easily performed. Faith is sometimes difficult for one under 
the shadows of this confused state of our existence; there do 
drift very thick clouds, on occasion, across our sky. Peace 
is very uncertain and hard to attain, for the Devil is continu- 
ally coining out accusations against each believer. Repent- 
ance in ourselves has sometimes to be sought carefully, and 
with as many tears as ever Esau sought it in Isaac, after 
Jacob had stolen his blessing; for the heart of man 
remains stony, and is frequently in exposure by reason of 
regnant corruption. Confidence and courage often waver 
under the billowy onset of trouble. But gratitude is so 
spontaneous and natural, that a generous and manly soul has 
often to check its profuse outflow by some external force of 
reserve. It is actually harder to repress it than to exercise 
it; one is compelled to be sullen, morose, or malicious, in 
keeping it back. 

3. Furthermore, remember that praise is the oldest duty 
jn performance, on the records of the race. It is fairly ven- 
erable from a long and worthy antiquity. Before faith was 
required in the human heart, before there was the least rea- 
son for repentance, when our first parents dwelt in primal 
purity within the undefiled precincts of Paradise, even then 
they cherished and exercised the spirit of thankfulness, and 
sang their songs of simple adoration. Hence the privilege 
of “blessing” the Lord is older than justification, older 
than sanctification, older than prayer, older than ‘sacrifice. 
For it was born on the same day that worship and love were, 
laid in the same cradle that devotion occupied, and lifted, as 
its first articulate word, the song which gratitude taught it, 
coming directly from the innermost communion of God. 

4. Hence we notice, once more, that grateful praise is the 
longest-lived of all human obligations. It is a duty and a 
privilege which will never end. Tongues will cease, and 
already miracles have passed away. Faith will change to 
sight, and hope will be. lost in fruition. Prayer will be 
answered without the pressing. Even the memory of sin 
will have disappeared, and the world with all its needs and 
works will have been burned. But even then, amid all the 
delightful play of grand experiences in the new life, amid all 
the unrevealed bliss of the heavenly estate, the utterance of 
praise will have its undisturbed place. As the supreme 
truths of celestial knowledge, and the supreme felicities 
of glorified enjoyment, which God means to give to the 
redeemed, are disclosed, our souls will assuredly swell with 
a fresh enthusiasm, our voices will grow tremulous in the 
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expression of a new exultation. Thanksgiving is to enter 
into the serene perpetuity of eternal communion with each 
other and with God. 

II, So much, then, concerning thanksgiving: now as to 
that which is better, thanksliving. What are the advantages 
which accrue from the habit of grateful praise? And we can 
mention at least these two: it changes the entire disposition 
of the happy believer, and it modifies the entire round of his 
toil and trial, whatever it may be, and thus life becomes 
worth the living. 

1. We need not go far to find vivid illustrations of the 
effects produced upon one’s temper and heart by a songful 
spirit of grateful acknowledgment. We will admit, without 
discnasion, that there is much to test human patience all 
around us; but the question is, What are we going to do about 
it? Wecan treat the world in one of two ways. Wecancarpat 
it, and grow hateful and morose in our feeling; or we can 
rise cheerfully above it, and diligently seek for those kind 
mitigations which divine wisdom has made to accompany all 
our vexatious experiences. We can wear our lives out dis- 
contentedly, finding fault with everything that isan annoyance 
to us; or we can labor trustfully on, recognizing the good, 
and ingeniously endeavoring to counteract and balance the 
evil. What we think, settles what we shall become. 

2. But now add to this, that a determinate cheerfulness of 
praise really seems to modify work. “ Heaviness in the 
heart of man maketh it stoop, but a good word maketh it 
glad.” Enthusiasm gives drudgery a change of heart. Grati- 


_tude transmutes our disciplines into evidences of love, It is 


related of one of the most distinguished clergymen in Eng- 
land, that he always read at the family altar, on Saturday 
evening, this One Hundred and Third Psalm. But his wife 
died ; her face was covered white and still in the house as 
the household gathered for the service. For a moment he 
waited; and then he said quietly, “I see no reason why we 
should not choose our usual song to-night.” Those who 
study the verses (13-18) will see whether his faith found its 
reward, 

The whole lesson is full of help. Under the mysterious 
influence of this exercise of praise. the days and nights of 
agitation an: toil are suddenly changed into trifles light as 
air. There is a brooding nervousness of soul which makes 
poor human nature imagine every hour’s hard work to be an 
imposition, and every week’s honest labor a hardship. But 
the true way for every Christian is to encourage and enliven 
his heart with some glad tidings or lively thoughts of God. 
Even James, the most unpoetic and sedate of all the apostles, 
says: “Is any merry among you, let him sing psalms.” 
There is a great comfort, oftentimes, in just the humming of a 
hymn as we labor on in the daily task that our heavenly 
Father has appointed us. It might almost be written down 
for an apothegm, that there can never be any danger of dis- 
content in the heart, if only a sweet song of thanksgiving be 
kept on'the lips. God inhabits the praises of his people: so 
says the’ psalm Jesus thought of on the cross (22: 3). 

There is in the writings of old Thomas Fuller, one curi- 
ously quaint paragraph, which | have often wanted to quote: 
“Lord, my voice by nature is harsh and untunable, and it 
is vain to lavish any art’to better it. Can my singing of 
psalms be pleasing tothy ears which is unpleasant to my own? 
Yet, though I cannot chant with the nightingale, or chirp 
with the blackbird, I had rather chatter with the swallow, 
yea, rather croak with the raven, than be altogether silent. 
Hadst thou given me a better voice, | would have praised 
thee with a better voice; now what my music wants in sweet- 
ness, let it have in sense—singing praises with my under- 
standing. Yea, Lord, create in me a new heart, therein to 
make melody, and I will be contented with my old voice, 
until, in thy due time, being admitted unto the choir of 
heaven, I have another, more harmonious, bestowed on me.” 

He does the best work, in this moping, croaking age, whose 
cheerful face gives the benediction of a happy heart wherever 
a heavy step is treading along just behind him. Think of 
the martyr Ignatius exclaiming, “ Oh, would that I could do 
what would make all the earth adore thee, and psalm to thee!” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Altthat is within me, bless his holy name (v. 1). If we are 
going to bless the Lord at all, we ought to do it with our 
whole being. Indeed, there is no other way in which we 
can bless the Lord acceptably. There is such a thing as 
blessing the Lord with our lips, but not with our hearts 
Again, there is such a thing as blessing the Lord with every 
longing of our nature that is gratified; but not blessing him 
with the longings that are checked or denied by him. Half- 
hearted service will never answer the Lord’s requirement ; 
nor will half-hearted gratitude. 

Forget not all his benefits (v. 2). It is a great deal easier to 
forget a benefit from the Lord than to forget a trial from 
him. Yet the benefits from God outnumber the trials, a 
hundred times over, And a strange ‘hing it is, that a single 
trial seems, as it were, to hide in our minds all the blessings 
that it follows ; whereas a single blessing is by no means enough 
to hide the trials which were prior to it. Forgetting is some- 





times a good thing, and again it is a very bad one. Our for- 
given sins, God says that he will ferget, and we have no 
right to keep them in memory. But our blessings from the 
Lord, we have no right to forget. Remembering them is a 
duty; and if we perform this duty faithfully, there will 
hardly be room for anything else in our minds. The bless- 
ings of a single day are sometimes enough for a life-time of 
grateful recollections. 

Who forgiveth ; ... who healeth; ... who redeemeth thy life ; 
... who crowneth thee; ... who satisfeth thy mouth (vs. 3-5). 
Just look at this beginning of the list of God’s benefits! If 
we stop to consider all that is suggested, in this one lesson, of 
the goodness and the mercy and the multiplied bounties 
of the Lord, when shall we finish the recital and its contem- 
plation? Yet it is well for us to stop once in a while, and 
take an hour, if no more, for the numbering of the Lord’s 
benefits—which cannot be numbered. It would not be easy 
for us to take up our strain of complaining again, if we 
should once attempt the enumeration of the more obvious 
benefits which we have received from the Lord. There is 
no better way of getting rid of the dark side of our position 
and circumstances, than by turning to the bright side; and 
the bright side of God’s dealings with us is very, very 
bright. 

He hath not dealt with us after our sins (v.10). That's so. 
It is a comfort to think that the Lord has some other quality 
than justice. The last thing in the world that we ought to 
ask for, is our just deserts. The Lord has not dealt with us 
so far after our sins, and his promise is, that if we commit 
ourselves to his Son as our Saviour, we shall not have sim- 
ple justice, but abounding grace, at his hands, in the tuame—in 
the eternity—before us. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him (v.13). Not, like as some hard-hearted father; 
not, like as the average father; but, like as the truest and 
tenderest of fathers, in his feeling toward his offspring,—the 
Lord is pitiful and compassionate, and full of loving consid- 
erateness toward those who turn to him in child-like depend- 
ence and trust. Yet the Lord is a great deal more than a 
father. The quality of pity, like the quality of justice, is not 
the only quality of God’s nature. It is not that God treats 
his loved children just as a father treats his children; but it 
is that in the most loving and attractive traits of the father’s 
character, God is asa Father; all that, and so much more. 

His kingdom ruleth over ull (v.19). That’s a very precious 
truth, and it is a truth that we are constantly liable to forget, 
or to doubt, or even to disbelieve. It is easy to realize, or to 
say that we believe, that God’s kingdom ruleth over the 
highest thing, and the greatest, over the spiritual and the 
eternal and the infinite; but it is not so easy to realize, that 
God’s kingdom ruleth over the lower and the lesser matters 
of every-day life. It is hard for us to rest solidly on the 
conviction, that the Lord’s kingdom ruleth over the weather, 
and politics, and business, over all that worries us as well as 
over all that we long after, over whatever is of importance 
enough to be a matter of concern to the humblest of his crea- 
tures, and over whatever is of even less importance than this. 
The Lord’s kingdom ruleth over all these things; it is not 
only above them, but it is actively ruling over them; and 
everything that is done or permitted, or that fails to be 
accomplished, is made a part of God’s loving and compre- 
hensive plan for the good of those who trust him. What 
need we worry about, since the very things that might tempt 
us to worry are under the direct control of Him whose we 
are and whom we serve? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 





Try to make this a lesson for a life-time, of which the 
golden text shall be the key-note. Do not fail to have 
some of the verses committed to memory; use them often as | 
a responsive exercise, for which they are so beautifully 
adapted. 

Bless the Lord, O my Soul.—So David, the sweet singer, sang 
when he leoked back over his strange life, and saw how God 
had always cared for him. So many thoughts came crowd- 
ing into his mind that he sang out, “ Bless the Lord, praise 
him, thank him, love him.” God can hear praise when the | 
lips make no sound, if the heart is full of love and thankful- 
ness. So David says, “ All that is within me, bless his holy 
name.” 

Forget not all his Benefits —Why need David say Forget not ? 
It is so easy not to remember ; a thoughtless child is always 
a forgetful one. Do you ever say, “Oh! I didn’t think?” 
We do not think enough about our blessings; they are so 
many that we do not remember or even notice them all; | 
they are so constant and so common we take them all as if 
they belonged to us—as if they ought to be our own. Do we 
not remember the troubles, and forget the years that 
were glad without them? You remember when you had_ 
such a cold, and it was painful to speak or to breathe; | 
but do you not torget how you have breathed in pure fresh air 
while you slept or waked, all your life long? How well you | 
remember a dreadful headache, or a day of throbbing fever | 
and thirst, but do you think of the many days of health and 


him ; can you be silent? 


gladness? You will never forget some one fright or danger, 
a fall or a hurt; but do you ever remember from how many 
unseen dangers you have been kept? A good man died the 
other day of whom some one said, “ He never forgot an act 
or word for good, but he never remembered an unkind one.” 
So should our memories be toward God. By daily thought 
and thanksgiving, we should forget not all his benefits. 
Read with the class, they repeating each clause, verses 2 to 
5, and then ask 

What are some of the Benefits *— What is loving-kindness ? 
Tender mercy? Try to get answers from the children, and 
see what impressions were made by former teaching. Explain 
that many of these never-to-be-forgotten benefits reach beyond 
this life; forgiveness, healing of body and soul, safety for- 
ever, sweet content—that all these things go on in the life 
and home beyond, where there is no pain, no tears, no sick- 
ness, no old age, no weariness. 


The Lord Gives the Benefits.—The Lord in heaven, a wise, 
righteous Judge, who will do right to all, who loves to help 
the poor and lowly, the widow and the fatherless, who hears 
the sigh of the sorrowful, and preserves those who put their 
trust in him, is the giver of all good. The same Lord from 
the beginning, who saved the child Moses in the basket by 
the river-side, who talked to Moses the prophet on the moun- 
tain in the lightning, who led his people like a shepherd, 
who brought them through the wilderness and the sea, who 
chose the city of Jerusalem for his worship, and made David 
king of Israel, is still merciful and gracious. Towhom? Not 
to angels, who never disobeyed, but to sinners, the disobedient, 
those who forget his benefits. He would draw hearts to him 
by his love—not according to our sins, which are many, but 
according to his tender mercies, which so outnumber our 
sins. Is it any use to try to measure his love and mercy? 
Can you look at a star in the night, and tell how high it is 
over your head? Did you ever try to count the number of 
the stars that shine and twinkle from the sky? 


The Greatness of the Benefits—Can you measure God’s for- 
giveness? Look at the east, where the sun rises, then turn 
and look at the west; can the east and the west ever be 
joined in one part of the sky? Could you gotothe west and 
so ever reach the east? Read verse 12. If you are 
sick or hurt, is not your father sorry and anxious for you? 
How tenderly he lifts you if you fall; how patient and kind 
if you are ill. Read verse 13. If you have a wound 
Or a broken bone, your earthly father has to send for a phy- 
sician, but who knows each bone, and joint and nerve in your 
body as the One who made it; he knows the body may 
be sick or consumed by fever, and die, and be laid away inthe 
dust. He remembers each little flower and blade of grass 
which he has made; he knows if he blows a hot breath 
across from the great desert, the flower will wither and be 
gone. He knows if the breath of pestilence sweeps over 
rivers and Jands, death will soon follow. Does his mercy 
stop there? No, his pity and his mercy are forever. He 
knows how to pity thechildren of men. Who was called the 
Son of man? He, the Lord, dwelt in a body like ours, was 
tired and hungry, suffered wounds and pain. What pity 
looked out of his mortal eyes, what tender pity in his touch 
upon the blind, the sick, the lame, when “he saw, he had 
compassion.” 

God's Everlasting Merey.—That mercy is not now and then, 
not for one time or people, but for thousands of generations, 
Is it for everybody ? Read verses 17,18. God’s kingdom is 
not on this changing earth ; his throne is in heaven, high, 
strong, sure. Do you wonder David wanted everything 
that hath breath to praise the Lord? In one psalm we read 
four times over, “Oh that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness;” in another twenty-six times the reason why,— 
“for his mercy endureth forever.” All his works praise 
Bless him who has given you all, 
not only with lip-songs but with soul-thanks, constant as your 
breath, regular as your heart-beats, lasting as your immortal 
soul. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Tn dealing with such a wonderful psalm as this, the teacher 
may well be at a loss how to proceed; for every verse 
abounds with instruction. In it the Psalmist holds a sweet 
soliloquy with himself, and charges himself to remember to 
be grateful to God for all his favors. Is it not strange that 
here should be any danger of his forgetting the goodness of 
God? Yet from time immemorial this forgetfulness has 
been one of the crying sins of men. Let the teacher then 
begin by calling attention to the question: 

I. Why does David charge himself to “ forget not” *— Because 
men often forget God’s goodness. Moses knew this tendency 
of the human heart, and in an address to Israel said: “Only 
take heed to thyself, . . . lest thou forget the things that thine 
eyes have seen” (Deut. 4:9). And again in verse 23: 


| “ Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant of 


the Lord your God.” All these warnings were vain, how- 


ever; for before long “they forgot the Lord their God” 
(1 Sam. 12: 9), and “soon forgot his works” (Psa. 106: 13), 
and acted as though he had never saved them from Egypt, 
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or given them a law from Mount Sinai. Should the teacher 
want more proof-texts of the forgetfulness of man, he need 
only take his concordance, and look under the words “ for- 
get,”.“ forgotten,” and he will find more than he can use. 
The Israelites were not the only ones whose memories were 
bad. Thousands to-day have arisen in health and comfort, 
and find themselves surrounded with many mercies, who 
have forgotten so much as to thank God for his favors. If 
to-morrow they were suddenly taken sick, they would not 
forget to pray earnestly for the return of that health for 
which to-day they forgot to give thanks. The ten lepers 
were all equally earnest in their cry for help, but nine out 
of the ten forgot to give thanks. How often we close our 
prayers saying, “ All these favors we ask for Jesus’ sake, and 
to thee we will give praises forever. Amen.” Yet when God 
grants us the desire of our hearts, we forget to praise him at 
all. So, too, Christians forget how God has helped them in 
days past, and as soon as any trouble comes they are in the 
depths of despair. Even the apostles had to be chided by 
the Saviour for their lack of faith. “Do ye not remember 
the five loaves of the five thousand. ... neither the seven 
loaves of the fourthousand?” (Matt. 16: 9,10.) Thechances 
are that if to-morrow trouble were to.come to every Christian 
in thisschool, nine out of ten would forget past deliverances, 
and worry about the present difficulty. 


Il. What does David charge himself to renember *—Not God’s 
mercy in general, but God’s specific favors. It is hard to be 
grateful for general mercies. We need to dwell on them 
somewhat in detail in order to impress our hearts with their 
multitude and magnitude. This David does. And (1) he 
calls to mind God’s forgiving grace, “ who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities.’ This is really the foundation-stone of all the 
structure of gratitude. He who has not experienced grati- 
tude for pardon, has not really been grateful to God for any- 
thing yet. Glad he may have been, but not grateful. Every 
child of God begins here in his song of praise. The first 
note of real praise is always called forth by the first message 
of pardon, But (2) David remembers God’s healing grace. 
In times of sickness, God has been good to him. Behind 
the doctor, David realizes that God’s power stands, and his 
heart goes out in gratitude. (3) He also recalls the deliv- 
erances from sudden death vouchsafed. The hair-breadth 
escapes of his past life come before him, and in them, too, he 
recognizes the hand of his God. (4.) The times of ease and 
plenty crowd upon his memory, and he writes them down in 
his catalogue of favors. (5.) So many are God’s gifts to him, 
that he declares he is satisfied with good things, and his 
strength is renewed so that even the wheel of time has been 
turned back, and his youthful vigor and joy have been 
renewed. 

Here it may be well to pause in the teaching, and call for 
instances of sin forgiven, health restored, dangers averted, 
joy granted, in the experiences of the scholars. In nearly 
every class a long catalogue of such favors lies unwritten, and, 
perhaps, forgotten. Call them out. Show how these favors 
have, many of them, been repeated three hundred and sixty- 
five times in each year. Ask what return has been made by 
many of lip-praises or life-service. Then, if there be time 
for this and the next point too, call attention to 

The three infinites of this psalm. (1.) Infinite space 
upward is used to illustrate God’s mercy. “As the heaven 
is high above the earth, so great is his mercy.” (2.) Infinite 
space eastward and westward is quoted to show how far God 
removes ouf sins from us. (3.) Infinite time is declared to 
be the measure of God’s mercy to his children. Oh for a 
faith large enough to grasp these infinite measures of God’s 
mercy ! 

III. Having dwelt on the forgetfulness of man, let the 
teacher now turn to the forgetfulness and the unforgetfulness 
of God, as a contrast. See what God says about his remem- 
bering his people. To Israel God said, “Can a woman for- 
get her child? Yea, she may forget; yet will I not forget 
thee?” (Isa. 49: 15). Hedeclares that “I even I am he that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will 
not remember thy sins” (Isa. 43: 25). Im Jeremiah 31: 34, 
he says, “I will remember their sins nomore. I will forgive 
their iniquity.’ When he sends trouble to his children, “he 
remembereth that we are dust.’ Even our small deeds are 
not forgotten by him, and the gifts of Cornelius “are had in 
remembrance before God ” (Acts 10: 31). At the judgment 
day he will not forget even the cup of cold water that has 
been given to oneof his children in this world. Every single 
kindly word and deed will be cherished by him, and for it al] 
he will reward his faithful followers. On the other hand, 
God declares that he will remember the iniquities of those 
who forget him, and will by no means clear the guilty. If 
we remember our sins, and repent of them, God forgives and 
forgets them. If, however, we forget to confess and forsake 
them, God remembers them, and will require them at our 
hands. Yet, in spite of all these causes for remembering, 
men still go on forgetting God and his mercies year after 
year. Even a dog will show gratitude if you feed him; but 
man is fed and cared for all his life, and yet in many cases 





and will not consider the question in order that she may 
find eut. . 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What should we daily render unto God? (Title.) 
much should be included therein? (Golden Text.) 

What indication do we find in the One Hundred and 
Third Psalm, that it was written in the declining days of 
David's life? Ilow many verses contain praise for personal 
favors? How many contain praise for national blessings 
through many generations? How many constitute a call for 
a chorus of praise? How many of our faculties should be 
employed in the acknowledgment of God’s favors? (v. 1.) 
In what sense is the word “bless” here used? By what 
names had God revealed himself at the date of this psalm? 
What attributes do they indicate? By what name has he 
finally revealed himself? How comprehensive must be our 
view of God if we praise him in due measure? Upon what 
may we bast our praise, to bring its measure within compass 
of our conception, if not of our ability ? (v. 2.) Name some 
of the ways in which David recognized God’s goodness (vs. 
8-5). Recall some of the incidents of his life which were 
probably in his mind at this time. Acknowledge some of 
the special cases in which you have felt God’s goodness. What 
testimony can we give by a careful observation of God’s 
dealings with nations? (v. 6.) Name some instances from 
modern history. What instance had David especially in 
mind? (v. 7.) How far back in history should we search for 
cause for thanksgiving? What attributes of God had been 
revealed in his government of the Hebrew nation? (vs. 8-10.) 
How does his dealing with that nation affect us? How did 
David attempt to set forth his conception of the magnitude 
of God’s mercy? (v. 11.) How to show the fullness of his 
grace? (v. 12.) How to show the depth of his compassion? 
(vs. 13, 14.) With what comparison does he attempt to 
show the continuance of the Lord’s mercy ? (vs. 15-18.) How 
was this illustrated in David’s own family ? (1 Kings 11: 12, 
13.) Why should the human race not stand alone in render- 
ing praise to God? (v. 19.) Wherein must it forever stand 
alone in its praises? Name some other subjects of his king- 
dom who should join to swell the praise (vs. 20-22). In 
what different ways may praise be rendered? Wherein does 
the real merit of the praisé-service in public worship reside? 
Is, or is not, the manner of rendering songs of praise worthy 
our consideration ? 


How 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, sound his praise abroad.” 

“ Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim.” 
‘“* We praise thee, O God.” 

“ Be our joyful song to-day.” 

“* Rejoice and be glad.” 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Lorp Our HEeAvLER.—This truth still holds its own 
in the Eastern consciousness, though it has been degraded 
to the level of popular superstition. Even in Talmudic times 
it could be so misunderstood, that Rabbi Judah felt justified 
in saying: “The best of [earthly] physicians is destined for 
Gehinnom.” In the modern Orient it has assumed a slightly 





refuses or forgets to say “ Thank you” to the Giver of all his | different form. The hakeem, “ wise man,” or tabeeb, “ medicus,” 


blessings. “The ox knows his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib,” but Israel does not know whence her favors came, 


as the physician is called, is welcomed everywhere as a 
divinely appointed agent for the cure of disease ; and so great 





is the popular reverence for the hakeem, that the safest dis- 
guise which a European can assume in Eastern countries. is 
that of a traveling physician. The popular belief that the 
hakeem cures diseases, not by acquired skill, but by the special 
gift of God, partly explains the fact which European travelers 
have thought so strange, that an Oriental never offers to pay 
his foreign hakeem. “ Why should we pay you,” said an 
Arab to an English traveler, who had gently intimated that 
he had treated several thousand persons, and had never 
received the least return, “It is God who heals us, and you, 
an infidel, are honored in being the instrument of God to 
serve the faithful.’ This belief sometimes stands the physi- 
cian in good stead if his patient dies. “ Maktoob! It was 
written!” is the predestinarian exclamation of the survivors, 
who, if they are true Orientals, never think of blaming the 
hakeem for what, as they hold, was decreed of God. 

“There are three modes of cure,” said a Muhammadan to 
Richardson in his great journey across the Sahara. “ First, 
blood-letting; second, fire and burning; third, the Word of 
God.” ‘This latter remedy—cure by the Word of God—con- 
sists of swallowing little bits of paper with the name of God 
and with verses from the QurAn written upon them. One of 
the‘curious correspondences between the East and the West, is 
seen in the fact that a similar superstition used to prevail in 
the Western Highlands of Scotland. When a person fell 
sick, a large copy of the Bible was procured, and the sufferer 
was solemnly fanned with the leaves of the sacred volume— 
“the leaves were for the healing’’—generally to his great 
relief, if Hebridean reports are to be believed. On the gen. 
eral subject of this note, see the article entitled “Calls for 
Healing in the East,” in a previous number of The Sunday 
School Times ( No. 2, 1882). 

Tue Revexvation to IsrArL.—Israel never lost, and 
never will lose, the proud consciousness of being the people 
to whom the Old Testament revelation was committed. “ All 
Israel will have part in the world to come,” has been the 
boast of Judaism from the days of the great rabbins until 
now, in view of this fact. An instance of the way in which 
Judaism exulted in his special relation to the Almighty, is 
seen in the legend of Onkelos the proselyte, who composed 
the Targum bearing his name, as it is told in the Qehelath 
Ya’agob, When the governor sent soldiers to apprehend 
Onkelos, Onkelos demanded of the soldiers whether the ser- 
vant should stand with a light for his master, or the master 
for his servant. They replied that the servant should light 
the master. “Judge, then,” said Onkelos, “how Israel is 
esteemed in the eyes of God, when the Almighty himself 
lighted them by day and by night as they came out of Egypt.” 
“This answer,” says the Qehelath romancingly, “had so great 
an effect that they instantly were converted.” 

The Muhammadans, as well as the Christians, acknowl- 
edge the truth of the revelation to Israel; but they claim 
that both Jews and Christians have corrupted their respec- 
tive revelations. A specimen of the Muhammadan treatment 
of the Bible may be seen in their belief as to the prophet 
who was to be raised up after Moses “from among your 
brethren.” The Jews’ brethren, they say, are the Ishmael- 
ites, and Muhammad, who sprang from the Ishmaelites, is 
that prophet, 

As a FLowER OF THE FIELD.— Wherever water reaches 
the sandy deserts of Egypt, of the Sahara, or of Syria, vegeta- 
tion springs up luxuriantly. The consequence is, that in 
the winter, or rainy season, many places literally “blossom 
as the rose;” but the heat of summer, and especially the hot 
wind of the desert, strikes down this temporary vegetation 
with surprising suddenness. Ride across any of the great 
sandy deserts as soon after the season of floods as is practi- 
cable, and you will find delicious little bits of greenery. Ride 
over it a few months later, and not a trace of vegetation will 
be left, except at some permanent oasis, or near some little 
well of living water. The parching desert-wind has passed 
over it, and it is gone. ‘his difference between the appear- 
ance of certain places in the rainy season and in the dry sea- 
son is so great that travelers frequently accuse each other of 
falsehood in their descriptions, forgetting that the country 
changes as the seasons change. 

THE ANGELS OF THE PRESENCE.—It is curious to note 
how the simple and dignified angelology of the Bible was 
degraded by later uninspired attempts to add to its glories. 
What more unlike the Bible, than the Talmudic statement 
that six hundred and ninety-four thousand myriad angels 
daily praise the Eternal, that new angels are created daily 
for his praise, only to be swallowed up at the end of the day 
in the River of Light, out of which they first sprung. In 
fact, there is a superabundance of angels in the Talmud. 
When Jacob was about to meet Esau, four thousand myriads 
of angels stood ready to fall upon Esau’s little force, should 
he attempt to attack Jacob. One of the employments of cer- 
tain angels was to toss the wicked to each other, from world to 
world, as boys toss a ball in their play. In some respects, 
according to the Talinud, the powers of the angels are lim- 
ited. Many of them went into sulks at the creation of man, 
because Adam excelled them in certain capabilities ; and the 
Jews were recommended not to pray in Chaldee, for such 
prayers would never reach God, inasmuch as the attendant 
angels did not understand Chaldee. 
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Red-letter Poems. By English men and women. (From Chaucer to 
Swinburne.) 12m0, pp. 648. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Oo. 


Price, $1.2. 

The American Voter's Vade Mecum: containing the Declaration of 
Independence, etc., with lives of Blaine and an, and of Cleveland 
and Hendricks. By George J. Luckey, A.M. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 
238. Philadelphia: W. H, Thompson. Price, 8 cents. 

Manual of Biblical Geography: a text-book on Bible history, containing 
maps, review charts, diagrams, and illustrated with views of the 
a k cities, ete, By the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. Introduction 


y the Rev. J, H. Vincent, D. D, Folio, pp- xii, 158. Chicago: Rand, 
cNally, & Co, Price, boards, $3.75; clo h, 44.50. 


PAMPHLETS. 


John Bull's Neighbor,in her true light: being, An answer tosome recent 
French criticisms. By a“ Brutal Saxon.” 1é6mo, pp. Ul, New York: 
Richard A, Saalfield, 





A POPULAR BOOK ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE PENTATEUCH* 


One of the great faults of most popular books of 
science—whether of physical science or of literary or 
theological science—is a lack of precision of statement, 
arising in many cases from a failure to master completely 
the subject of discourse, and, in other cases, from the 
criminal recklessness of the partisan. It is rare, indeed, 
to find a popular book upon whose quotations one can 
rely as having been made at first hand, or from a refer- 
ence to the original, where the contrary is not distinctly 
stated. It is much more common to find, on looking up 
the source of a quotation in such a work, that the refer- 
ence has been wrongly given, or that the quotation has 
been divorced from its connection in such a manner as 
to misrepresent the author. 

Professor Elliott’s little treatise on the Mosaic Author- 
ship of the Pentateuch impresses one with its honesty 
from the very start. It would be quite easy with such a 
subject to make, as so many do, a parade of borrowed 
references to originals that were never consulted; Pro- 
fessor Elliott prefers the more scholarly method of indi- 
cating the source of his quotations, when he does not 
quote at first hand. This serves a double purpose; it 
protects Professor Elliott from the consequences of any 
error on the part of the first citer, and it gives the reader 
coufidence in the integrity of the author’s spirit and 
purpose. Thoroughness in literary work is very much 
a matter of the verification and accurate recording of 
references, 

But this treatise on the Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 
teuch has other claims to popular attention. It cannot 
be said to contain, nor does it profess to contain, any 
new discovery in the realm of Pentateuchal criticism. 
It does not contain anything which would be recognized 
by scholars as bringing a new element into the discus- 
sion. But it has another, and perhaps a more important, 
sphere of usefulness. Plain men and women who do 
not read Hebrew and Chaldee, and who are as innocent 
of a knowledge of German historical criticism as they 
are of Persian quatrains, are asking what all this battle 
over the Pentateuch is about, and what are the facts, or 
supposed facts, which make a difference of opinion as to 
the date and authorship of the Pentateuch a possibility. 
It is to this public that Professor Elliott’s book appeals, 
and it is to questions such as these that it affords an 
answer. It has been questioned by some whether one 
unfamiliar with the original language of the Old Testa- 
ment is qualified to form an opinion upon the points of 
disagreement between the two opposing schools of criti- 
cism. To this it need only be said that the discussion 
is, in the main, not one regarding language, but one 
involving the interpretation of the recorded facts of the 
Bible itse!f; and that an intelligent appreciation of these 
facts is equally open to the polyglot and to the non- 
polyglot reader of the Bible. Of course, there is a cer- 
tain proportion of language-criticism, the force of which, 
on either side, is appreciable only by one familiar with 
Hebrew; but, on the other hand, it cannot be too 
strongly asserted that the chief reasons on which the 
newer school bases its theory (its theories, rather) of the 


authorship of the Pentateuch, are such as can be rightly | 


brought to the test by those to whom the Hebrew Bible 
is a closed book. 

Professor Elliott introduces his book with a short his- 
tory of the higher criticism, in the compilation of which 
he has chiefly followed English sources or German 


sources available in English. The book proper falls | 


into two parts, the first treating of modern theories 
of the authorship and composition of the Pentateuch ; 
the second being devoted to proofs of its Mosaic origin. 





*A Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch. By 
Charles Elliott, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Lafayette Coll 1émo, 
p. 24. Cincmnati: Walden and Stowe. New York: Phillips and 

unt. Price, $1.u. 





In the first part Professor Elliott gives, first, a conspectus 

.of modern theories, and then takes up in series the argu- 
mente used against the Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch 
and in behalf of the modern theories, weighing each 
argument, and refuting those which are untenable. Pro- 
fessor Elliott admits the use of other documents by the 
author of the Pentateuch; but the documentary theory, 
as based upon the use of the Divine names he utterly 
rejects, claiming that there is a purpose in the variation 
of these names, which goes deeper than the idiosyncra- 
sies of individual writers. The alleged contradictions 
of the Pentateuch are taken up and disposed of with 
comparative ease. Ability is also shown in the discus- 
sion of the three codes alleged to lie at the base of the 
Pentateuch, and in the sharp criticism of the construc- 
tive work of the destructive critics. 

In the second part, the positive evidence for the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch is skillfully marshalled. The 
internal evidence is shown to be in favor of the Mosaic 
authorship, as is also the evidence derived from the later 
biblical books. Professor Elliott admits that the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch does not preclude the 
opinion that Moses used earlier documents, or that the 
Pentateuch itself may have been subjected to revision in 
the time of Ezraand Nehemiah. This second part is 
not so full in its treatment of its subject as the first part, 
much that would otherwise have found a place here, 
being anticipated in the first part. 

Of course, there are many things said by Professor 
Elliott, in regard to which there is room for a difference 
of opinion. Thus, in stating the traditional (which is 
not necessarily the biblical) view of the derivation of the 
name Jehovah,—with which view he is in entire accord— 
he declares that the form of the name “ is more nearly 
related to the Chaldaic verb hdvah, and to the Syriac 
hévo, than to the Hebrew Aayah,” without seeming te 
notice that the persistent element in the name Jehovah 
(as shown in the composition of proper names of which 
it forms a part) is the initial Yodh, which was unlikely to 
be the case if the name were derived from the common 
root of the three verbs mentioned, the initial yodh, in 
that case, not belonging to the root at all. 

Professor Elliott’s monograph can, however, be com- 
mended to the general Christian public as a trustworthy 
compendium of the criticism of the Pentateuch. It is 
neither very deep nor very learned; it issimple, direct, and 
pointed. Of later German criticism which has not yet 
been imported into the popular controversy, it takes no 
heed. There is more than one popular book already pub- 
lished in that controversy; but we know of none which 
is at once so correct and so well adapted for lay reading. 
It is not by any means a book for scholars; it is essen- 
tially a book of instruction for the people. 





If Latin derivation is worth anything Colvarminian- 
ism ought to be “bald Arminianism.” This, however, is 
obviously not what is meant by the author of The Pit- 
grim Faith Maintained when he describes his book in a 
sub-title as “an exhibit of the Calvarminian doctrine as 
found in vital theology.” The author, who signs him- 
self “ Faber de Bonsat, P. P. P.,” the final triplicate of 
capitals meaning “Pastor of a Pilgrim People,” is a 
Congregationalist who is dissatisfied with the new creed, 
and who thinks that the “ pilgrim faith” can be main- 
tained by a recognition in it of the Calvinistic and 
Arminian elements of doctrine. The Calvarminian 
doctrine is, therefore, a blending of the vital elements of 
both the Calvinistic and the Arminian systems. Mr. “de 
Bonsat ” prints, at the end of his little book, the new 
Congregational creed, with the insertion, in italics, of 
what he regards as essential doctrines omitted. Mr. “de 
Bonsat’s”’ book can hardly be accepted as an authorita- 
tive statement of the “ Pilgrim faith,” but it may be use- 
ful in stimulating some to definite religious thought. 
(16mo, pp. 128. Boston: Ira Bradley & Co. Price, 
paper, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents.) 


The pathetic biography of an unfortunate queen is 
well rewritten in Marie Antoinette by Sarah Tytler, 
whose artistic and historical studies qualify her for the 
portrayal of such a picturesque life as this, In the 
pleasantly written volume which forms the biography, 
Marie Antoinette is delineated as a woman rather than 
as an important historical figure; it is character, heart, 
life, rather than politics, which is displayed to the 
reader. The personal and non-political character of the 
biography enables the author to introdace many little 
sketches of the queen’s inner life, with their revelations 
of personal traits necessarily obscured in a political biog- 
raphy. The book is written with the vividness which 
| comes of personal sympathy; and it has all the charm 
| of varied coloring. Older girls ought to find its reading 














both stimulating and instructive. (12mo, pp. 264. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


A timely interest attaches to the Rev. William de Loss 
Love’s little treatise on Christ Preaching to the Spirits 
in Prison, from recent popular discussions of the theory 
of second probation and kindred topics. Mr. Love shows 
that there is nothing in the two passages which are sup- 
posed to supply proof of Christ’s preaching to the im- 
penitent dead, to warrant that belief. He holds rather 
that when Christ, in the words of the creed, “descended 
into hell,” that is, into the general state of the dead, he 
there preached to the righteous dead in the lower para- 
dise, which forms part of Hades. This, of course, marks 
a return to a form of belief more common in pre-Refor- 
mation times than now. The book will repay reading. 
(16mo, pp. 168. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society.) 


An art novel is not necessarily an artistic novel. This 
is well exemplified in The Amazon, by Carl Vosmaer, 
the eminent Dutch novelist, which has the additional 
attractions of a rubbishy frontispiece by Alma Tadema, 
and a commendatory preface by Georg Ebers. The 
Amazon is very good as a criticism of ancient and 
medizval art: but, considered as a product of the nov- 
elist’s art, it is not so good. Life is more than art, and 
the theory of art is not a sufficient motive for a romance. 
Besides, the teaching of the book, that the Bible (and 
also Horace) is all theory, to which life is constantly 
rising superior, is better suited to the present atmosphere 
of Holland than to that of America. (16mo, pp. 262. 
New York: Wiliam S. Gottsberger.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the many works attributed to Clement of 
Rome, whose authenticity is pretty generally denied by 
scholars, are two Epistles concerning Virginity, the date 
of which has been placed by different scholars in the 
second, third, or fourth centuries respectively. A Scotch 
patristic scholar, Mr. J. M. Cotterill, has recently pointed 
out a fact which introduces new and important evidence 
into the controversy. Mr. Cotterill shows that these 
so-called epistles of Clement are substantially contained 
in the Homilies of Antiochus Palaestinensis, who flour- 
ished in the beginning of the seventh century. Mr. 
Cotterill produces reasons for believing that the Homilies 
are the original documents from which the Epistles con- 
cerning Virginity are derived, rather than the Epistles 
the documents from which the Homilies came. If this 
be so, it places the Epistles at a much later date than 
that proposed by scholars who felt instinctively that the 
hard asceticism of these Epistles represents quite a dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical atmosphere than that of the time of 
Clement of Rome. 


After several months’ examination of the unique 
manuscripts of several books of the Old Testament, 
whose discovery in Russia was chronicled in April last, 
Dr. Harkavy, of the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
has at length, according to The Times correspondent in 
that city, issued a report showing the results of his 
investigations. In view of the several Shapira frauds 
and of the spurious Crimean antiquities whose fraudu- 
lent character was exposed by Dr. Harkavy himself, he 
entered upon the examination of the new manuscripts 
in quite 2 skeptical spirit. His skepticism is now, how- 
ever, nearly wholly obliterated. He finds that the 
manuscripts are written in an archaic character, with 
well-marked peculiarities which distinguish it from any 
other known Jewish character. The writing is very 
faint, part of it being entirely illegible. ‘“ The old shape 
of some of the letters and the original forms of others 
point to the conclusion that the alphabet of the manu- 
scripts must have sprung from the primitive Semitic 
stem, and, early separating from it, have gone on its own 
way prior to the complete development of the square 
Hebrew characters. It must also, therefore, have 
belonged to Jews who were living in isolation, and who 
developed an alphabet of their own.” The text shown 
by these manuscripts may yet have an important bear- 
ing upon questions of textual criticism in relation to 
several of the biblical books, the variations of reading 
being numerous and marked. At the conclusion of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah an elegy on Jerusalem is 
appended, which shows, in acrostic, the author’s name, 
** Jacob, son of Isaac.” The report of Dr. Harkavy is 
illustrated by five photographic plates, showing the best 
and the worst preserved parts of the manuscript, and is 
accompanied with full paleographic details. While 
Dr. Harkavy himself is nearly quite convinced of the 
genuineness of the manuscripts, he desires in this report 
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to place before other scholars the materials for an inde- 
pendent judgment. Some time must yet elapse, how- 
ever, before the whole contents of the manuscripts, even 
if they are found to be genuine, can be made available for 
purposes of criticism, It is to be hoped that portions 
which are now wholly illegible may become legible when 
treated by chemical processes. 








CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Pennsylvania, state, at Greenville... ......................O0etober 7-9 
Maine, state, at Portland..............s004 cesecseee sees October 14-16 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua..................... November -— 





CHAUTAUQUA IN 1884. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The visitor who compares the Chautauqua of the 
present with the Fair Point of former days, will notice 
that it confirms the theory of development, and exhibits 
the laws of evolution, which are so popular in the phi- 
losophy of to-day. The ancient tents of many form and 
hue, where ten years ago we sweltered under the sun 
and soaked in the rain, gave place to a metamorphic 
epoch of sheds, and these in turn have been followed by 
cottages, which are every year becoming more numerous 
and more ornamental. We search in vain for the 
dining-hall on the hill, where with slabs beneath us, and 
boards overhead, we waited for the waiters to bring us 
our meal, and then waited longer to masticate it, and 
longer still to digest it; but instead, we find the splendid 
Hotel Athenzeum enthroned amid green lawns and flower- 
beds, looking out upon the lake. The old auditorium 
under the trees, where we listened to the sages and the 
wits, is now deserted, and transformed into a park for 
croquet and lawn-tennis, its benches removed,—save a 
few kept for a quiet talk between those couples of tender- 
eyed normal-students who meditate their lessons (or 
some other subjects) by moonlight. The great lectures 
now are given in the amphitheatre, a gigantic bowl set 
down between the hills, where six thousand can sit and 
see and hear with ease. The School of Languages hangs 
in mid air, between its old white-washed tabernacle and 
its new buildings now arising on the extreme edge of the 
woods, and the normal-class meets in a great tent,—the 
only relic of antiquity left at Chautauqua,—but is prom- 
ised a new hall for next year. Besides these changes, 
there has been a general digging up of stumps, and 
clearing of underbrush, and smoothing of roads, and 
sweeping of streets, under the efficient management of 
the new secretary, Mr. W. A. Duncan, who has. done 
more, in one year, to make Chautauqua beautiful, than 
had been wrought in the ten years previous. 

One might spend a season at Chautauqua, and listen 
to lectures and ccncerts daily, without even a superficial 
knowledge of tke real work done upon these grounds. 
For the popular elements are made prominent on the 
programme and in the amphitheatre, in order to draw in 
the dimes of the multitude, and thus pay the expenses of 
the true Chautauqua which lies beneath the surface. 
The visitor who bears away a recollection of throngs 
under the electric lamps in the amphitheatre, of popular 
lectures, of concerts and chorus and solos, of witticisms 
exchanged upon the platform, of watch-firesin St. Paul’s 
Grove, and camp-fires on the hill beside the lake, of 
banners and processions, of fireworks blazing in the sky, 
and illuminated fleets circling in fire over the sea,—may 
have looked only at the gilded fringe of the real Chau- 
tauqua. Let us lift the curtain, and see a little of the 
work wrought in this curious workshop. 

We shall notice that the Chautauqua departments are, 
year by year, crystallizing into form and order, as the 
various schools in what may now justly be termed, as it 
is named officially this year for the first time, “The 
Chautauqua University,” with Dr. Vincent as its chan- 
cellor. The work done in many of these schools is of no 
mean order, as their examinations will show. To begin 
at the centre, there is the Normal Department, out of 
which “the Chautauqua idea” originally sprang, a 
school for the training and equipment of Sunday-school 
teachers. As its lowest form, in which the foundations 
are laid in the child-mind, is the children’s.class, taught 
with remarkable skill by the Rey. B. T. Vincent, in two 
grades, adapted to different ages, and including a course 
of study ia the structure, history, geography, and con- 
tents, in a general view, of the Bible. The next step is 
the intermediate class, under the same instructor, taking 
up a new series of topics in Bible knowledge. The nor- 
mal class pursued a course of lessons in both the Bible 
and the Sunday-school work, meeting twice each day of 





the Assembly, in the Normal Pavilion, and taught by Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut and Professor R. 8. Holmes, The exaini- 
nation of this class was taken, in writing, by nearly a 
hundred members on the ground, and by as many more, 
through the year, at home, as individual students, or in 
classes. This department is crowned by an advanced 
normal grade, with courses of study for Sunday-school 
teachers in various lines, and examinations, either at 
home or at the assemblies. The normal work at Chau- 
tauqua is wrought on the same plan at other gatherings ; 
and this year, seven assemblies pursued the same course, 
and used the same examination questions, thus uniting 
on a common standard of requirement, all over the coun- 
try, for the normal diploma. We should name, as 
another section in the Normal Department, that of the 
primary teachers, this year taught by Mrs. G. R. Alden, 
better known as “Pansy,” whose instructions were 
attended by crowds of teachers. 

From the Sunday-school teacher, it is but a step to 
the secular teacher, for whose benefit was held this sum- 
mer, as in former years, the Teachers’ Retreat, in which 
eminent educators, like the Hon. J. W. Dickinson of 
Massachusetts, and many others, spent a fortnight in 
teaching teachers how to teach. As this school closed its 
summer session just before your correspondent reached 
Chautauqua, he can only report that it was pronounced 
by all a great success, 

The School of Languages is the longest in session of 
the departments meeting on the Assembly ground. It 
lasts six weeks or more, with daily classes, giving instruc- 
tion to several hundred students in various languages. 
Besides its sessions at the Assembly, it has a section 
conducted by correspondence with the teachers, with a 
course extending through the year. We ought to men- 
tion the kindergarten, the class in microscopy, the col- 
lege of music, trained by Professors Sherwin and Case, 
and furnishing the great chorus for the concerts (though 
this part is but its recreation, as an aside from the work 
of practice and study), the classes in clay-modeling, art, 
forestry, mineralogy, phonography, and cookery. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has its 
headquarters at St. Paul’s Grove, holding daily confer- 
ences, through the Assembly, in the Hall of Philosophy. 
This fraternity of readers now numbers more than fifty 
thousand, and its Commencement Day is the very cul- 
mination of enthusiasm. This year the address was 
delivered by Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, of Tarrytown, New 
York; and four hundred who had read the course received 
their diplomas, about a quarter of the entire graduating 
class of sixteen hundred being present. One must him- 
self march in the procession, and pass under the arches, 
and tread the flower-strewn pathway to the hall, in order 
to enter into a full appreciation of the fervor of the time. 


But the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is, 
after all, only the vestibule to the Chautauqua University 
itself. This is a veritable “ college at home,” projected 
and planned, and soon to be opened to students. It 
proposes courses, not of reading, like the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, but of study, under the 
leadership of professors with whom the students are to 
be in constant correspondence, with a diploma and a 
degree to be won by hard work and a rigid examination. 
This institution will be the Chautauqua of the future, 
with which its chancellor proposes to crown the educa- 
tional labors of his life-time. 

Another department in successful operation is the 
Chautauqua School of Theology, conducted by Dean 
A. A. Wright, of Boston. This has courses of study for 
clergymen, with examinations and directions for work, 
and now includes nearly four hundred students, most of 
whom are ministers in active work. Its work at the 
Assembly was mainly reviews and addresses upon themes 
of the curriculum pursued during the year. 

We have not yet touched upon those features of the 
Assembly which drew the multitudes to the amphi- 
theatre. There were lectures by great speakers, three to 
six each day, presenting subjects of a wide range. Per- 
haps the ablest and most thoughtful series of lectures 
were those on Modern Philosophy, by Principal Fair- 
bairn of England, spoken without manuscript, on the 
deepest themes of thought, and holding the closest atten- 
tion of two thousand each at each address. Ram Chan- 
dra Bose of India, and Sau Ah-brah of Burmah, each 
in his native costume, delivered addresses, one on reli- 
gion, the other on manners and customs, widely differ- 
ing, yet both intensely interesting. Dr. William Butler, 
just home from India, and his son, a missionary in Mex- 
ico, both delivered lectures on one day. There were 
lectures by Dr. Hatfield of Chicago, Dr. Smith of St. 
Paul, Wallace Bruce (one of Chautauqua’s regular 
attractions), Bishop Fallows; Dr. Thomas of Brooklyn, 
whose address on David Livingstone’s Legacy was 





received with special favor; Dr. Lyman Abbott of the 
Christian Union, President Seelye of Amherst College, 
and many more than we can even catalogue. 

A Chatauqua Sunday is always characterized by a 
peculiar restfulness, and thereby stands in strong con- 
trast with the activities of the week. It begins with the 
Sunday-school, whose various departments meet in dif- 
ferent buildings, and the assembly for the older people 
in the Amphitheatre, this summer conducted for two 
Sundays with rare ability and in a peculiar method by 
Dr. Williamson of Chicago. At eleven o’clock comes 
the morning service, largely responsive and choral, 
closing with a sermon. The Baccalaureate sermon 
before the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was 
preached by Dr. Herrick Johnson. Another sermon, 
on the previous Sunday, full of warmth and rich in illus- 
tration, was by Bishop Bowman. A sermon was preached 
at two o’clock, and at four Dr. Vincent spoke before 
“The Society of Christian Ethics.” This consists 
solely of young people between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one, and no others are admitted to hear 
the lecture, which is considered very precious by the 
favored young people. At five o’clock is the Chau. 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle vesper service, dear 
to all members of the Circle, and full of interest because 
deeply spiritual in its tone. In the evening is held a 
service of song, generally followed by a sermon 

Ten years ago, at the first Chautauqua Assembly, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was organ- 
ized. The little one has become ten thousand, now 
covers the entire land with the network of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions, and is doing more to 
further the greatest reform of our age than any other 
organization. This summer it celebrated ita tenth anni- 
versary at its birthplace. Miss Frances Willard deliv- 
ered the principal address, though there were many other 
speakers, for the ladies reigned supreme on the platform 
for two days. For the first time in the history of Chau- 
tauqua, a political meeting was held, and a plea was 
made for a party and a presidential candidate. It was 
a curious coincidence that on the same day, another 
candidate, General Logan, appeared on the platform, 
spoke a few words (noticeably not on politics), and 


shook hands with some thousands of his fellow-citizens. — 


Another day of interest was that given to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, when several hundred old soldiers 
occupied the front seats, a concert of war-songs was 
given by the chorus, and Private Palmer (whom some of 
us heard in Kansas, though he lives in New York) deliv- 
ered his stirring lecture, “Company D, the Die-no- 
mores,” which was, perhaps, as complete a success as 
any single address ever given at Chautauqua. 

We glance the programme over, and see how much we 
have omitted,—the devotional service, which has grown 
in interest under Dr. Adams’s leadership, until now 
thousands attend it daily; the Young Men’s Christian 
Association conferences, the missionary meetings, the 
lectures at the Palestine Park (which, by the way, is 
becoming more and more dilapidated, and represents the 
land in a state of veritable decay); the concerts, of 
which there were many, and all drawing crowded houses ; 
the Temperance Classmates, a daily training-school for 
children; the Look-up Legion, and the Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Reading Union ; the spelling matches and 
the pronouncing bees; the processions and the march- 
ings; the round table and the camp-fire,—these and many 
other interesting topics we must leave unrecorded save 
in the memories of the many who participated in them, 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—It appears that the Western Sunday-school Assem- 
bly, held near Lisbon, Iowa, early in July, was in charge 
of the United Brethren in Christ, and not of the United 
Presbyterian Church. Normal and theological depart- 
ments were conducted by Professor J. P. Landis of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and President W. M. Beardsher of the 
Western College, respectively. Professor J. A. Weller 
taught a Greek class at the Assembly. 


—Kaufman County (Tex.) Sunday-school Association 
reported seventeen Sunday-schools in Anril when the 
annual county convention, whose minutes have just been 
issued, was held, though only fourteen of the schools 
are kept open during the whole year. Outside of the 
Association are other Sunday-schools with a still larger 
aggregate attendance, making the entire Sunday-school 
membership of the county 3,354. Several ladies read 
essays on Sunday-school themes at the convention ; and 
Capt. J. K. Bumpass was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year, with Mr. E. T. Murchison 
of Terrell as temporary secretary. 


—To attend the first Sunday-school convention of 
Cullman County, Alabama, held near the German settle- 
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ment of Cullman, August 16 and 17, one | 
enthusiastic delegate walked seventeen 


miles, and arrived at the place of meeting 
travel-worn and with one shoe in his 
hand. He expressed himself as more than 
repaid for his trouble by the enjoyment he 
had of the meeting, at which many prac- 
tical Sunday-school themes were discussed 
by such practical Sunday-school workers 
as Mr. James H. Franklin, the Rev. J. J. 
Strong, and the Hon. J. C. Orr, of the 
State Executive Committee. An interest 
was aroused in the Sunday-school work of 
Cullman County, which it is hoped will 
not soon die out. It is pleasant to learn 
that another delegate who was the happy 
possessor of a mule gave the pedestrian 
brother mentioned above an opportunity 
to ride over a part of the seventeen miles 
back to his home. 


—Among the summer assemblies of con- 
siderable note, and of large Western state 
influence, is the Lakeside Sunday-school 
Encampment, held on the peninsula facing 
Lake Erie, opposite Sandusky, Ohio, pre- 
sided over by the Rev. B. T. Vincent, of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. The Encamp- 
ment began on Tuesday, July 22, with an 
enthusiastic reunion, and continued for 
twelve days; carrying out a rich pro- 
gramme of lectures, entertainments, con- 
versations, readings, normal classes, Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
Round Tables, children’s meetings, ete. 
Among the lecturers were the Rev. 
Drs. Henson, Abbott, Butler, Talmadge, 
McCabe, Paine, Thomas, and others. Pro- 
fessors Burns, Scoville, Mendenhall, and 
other distinguished educators, took part 
also. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent was 
present, and publicly recognized those 
members of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle class of ’84 who were 
present, and, since they were not able to 
attend the Commencement exercises at 
Chautauqua, their diplomas were given to 
them at Lakeside. A large class of officers, 
teachers and scholars of Sunday-schools, 
and other Bible students, graduated in the 
rigid normal-class course taught by the 
conductors, the Rev. Frank Russell and 
the Rev. E. Persons, of Ohio. The primary 
teacher’s work and the children’s class 
were under the care of Mrs. B, T. Vincent, 
and much valuable instruction was given, | rege 
preparing for the closing examinations, 
which were well attended. Lakeside is a 
beautiful summer resort, of which the 
secular school-teachers of Ohio are taking 
advantage, in holding sessions of their 
association there; and these meetings, 
together with temperance gatherings and 
camp-meetings, form a fine series of gath- 
erings, promoting both religious and secu- 
lar education. Plans are being arranged 
for a wider programme in J n July next. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copics. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
és 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cont, en an 
advertisement running a year, 





Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for Nervous- 
ness, Indigestion, etc. Send to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I., for pam- 
phlet. Mailed free. 


Time and labor saved by the use of Pyle’s | 7# 
Pearline. Sold by grocers everywhere; but 
be sure you are not imposed on by the vile 
imitations in the market. 


Ladies will have no idea in how many 
wore 2% Diamond Dyes can be used with pune. 
ure rofit until they read the stor 
“ Cousin —e s Wife,” published by W ie 2 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses. 
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life, Boys of average can enter at 
eight. The a ree, popine 9 b month, 18th. The 
ead Master be at the school daily between 9 
uae 1, from eh ane 8th oe the ac . Address 
RICHARD M. JONES, M Master. 





HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa. “SEMINARY. 
A Home Schoo! for 7 Young es. Beautifully situ- 
ar - the pores, & be ine A Alleghanies. Pure air and 
qven tothe health, manners 





yy ™». W Foor: BB SEB hitedel OOK) =e 
r we oe 
EAST GREENWICH CAPEMY, 


Complete connrees in Ei rPhgravare’ ——, and Art, with 
first-class Commercial 


The thirty-fifth pear | pg ny 
Ke-opens the Sem at Morristown, New Jersey, | (Chestnut St. Seminary), the seco 
September 17th, ent aye French teachers. ay Guusee beautiful country seat near Whilade tm 
Superior 7% | of Vocal ant eres ental Music. | will F ommenes September ae th. 
Art ie pachien i and. French, #5 A. Board, and tui- Principals—M ee iE and PILLAYE, 

$500 per annom. Cir- NerY and EAS An. 
ties tm Baglist _ Address letters to Montgomery Con 
to York Station, North Penna. eR R- 


~ ‘Harry Hillman Academy, | 


Formerly Wilkes-Barre Academy. 

One of the best schools in the yong Trine new 
memorial building ready in the fal! ght expert- 
enced and permanent teachers. Graduates admitted 
into Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Lafayette, Lehigh 

Amherst.’ First-class board in rivets air under 
strict su ision. Tuition and boar a year, 
‘Address win L. Scott, A.M., Prin. Wilts Barre, Pa. 


Pennsylvania State College. ren ‘Po! 
nominational. Located in one of the most beautiful 

and bealthful spots in the Allegheny resign, No ma- 
laria. No demoralizing surroundin Tuition free. 
Fifty Free Scholarships. Board an other expenses 
very low. Courses of study : General Science, Agricul- 
ture, Sng Fee ane. Physics Civil Engineering, Me 

> rts. fone ri) sore Course for Ladies. 
ib. Bar vce Maheny 1 term opens Sept. 
' 1 For ca eeges® or rat, other information, 
W. ATHERTON, LL.D., President, 





"Bines Gollere P. G., Centre Co., Penna. 





College. tention given to 
Industrial pre st for of 
Tech » ete.; influence yin = and eran. 
te | expenses: easy of access; ar- 

nsett Bay, on n line of travel from New 
York, and one and om f miles ride from ton, 
= term begins 


inter term, Dec. 2 Send 
for catalogue. me 0. tt FERNALD, A.M., Principal. 


sa If yu DESIRE t BECOME a 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send 
for eireular of Boston School of Elocution. 

WALTER K. FOBES, 
149 A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


National Schoolof location and Oratory 


EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pk. D., Presidcnt. 
Twelfth Annual Session. 
Course in Blocution.—Time required for graduation, 
one year. 
Course in Oratory.—Time requi 
two years. 
training - A de) 


bend commences Se r 2. 
etails, sent upon application. 


Swithin C.Shortlidge’s Media Academy 


For Young Men and Boys. 


Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia, Govoutecn trains each way col between 
a" and 








tion 


ment, Schoo 
talogue, with fal 


d for grad 








M 

End Phi hia. Students Classified at 
anytime. Ai Stadents board in the School with the 
Pp excellent. poepervanass en waiters. 
Rooms for one or two Students, all nicely and com- 
pl furnished. we ae oe Prien covers wer, expense, 
even ee Gearaee. ext ay ol for Music. 
Noe rienced 

= ne and al gre a ga arvard, 
two Lt oy Soy rtunities for apt 
pebetene S drill for dull and 


dents may sel 














ie ggane e, Bu. 
oes at r parts of 
by diffrent Ove Classification. 2 rept ~ 
ndition so! 
deats of any class tatored. ab earty 


Young men whose early 
ucation has neg) netracted privately. 
bee em a = at Med jhe edomy are now in Har- 
iehign L rt Princeton, University of Penns vivania, 
— Tagg ta et Un thea | of V Yirgini 
Stevens Inatitute o 
“Troy Rory Pol nic Schools. 
emy has a raves ane a Chemical 
ball field. 
os afte to ue Li Li prary in 1883, 
‘in 1883. A ‘S uating Class in 
Twelve Stua- 
1883. 


For New I 
address the Principal and Proprietor, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and A.M., 





(Harvard College,) MEDIA, PA. 





FRIENDS 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


For both sexes, begins its Sixaty-fifth year Sept. $d. 
Its pupils are from 18 States of the Union Special 
attention is called to recent improvements. Address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M. 
Wy EST PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY. _ 
T wenty-sixth voor commences Sept. 17, 
Day and eS, Scheol for bo: 4 and young men. 
SPECIAL ADVAN GES. 

Comforts of a Christian Home, AA cality beautiful. 
Perfect conta appointments. Social and literary 
advantages of reat city, without its vices. Special 
attention to hee » manners, and morals, Pupils /hor- 
om y fitted for any College or Department of busi- 

For ogues containing testimonials and 
outs ts of buildings, address F. W. HASTINGS, Ph.D., 
Principal. Residence, 3929 Locust St., Philadelphia. 





BEARS (el Kd Bea 


Poyethscrei, ada ilar, teins 
stadies, and references. Dr. C. B. Warring, Principal, 


ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, 1519 Walnut 8t., 
Phila, will | Coepen for the fail session Sept. 2. 
(== ET “Geikie's Hours with the Bible.” Vol. \ a 
J covers International Lessons for this quarte 

















ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
Publishers, Chicago, Dll, Send for Catalogue 


TE R Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
‘Mark et Streeta, Patisdclphie” 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ Quarterly ot Howard Gannett & Co. 


-school it a we 
Order Woes a Br sme Els Maman Boe Ye 


P% ESBYTERIAN BOARD or PUBLICA- 
TION, 134—BOOKS—Cheatnut Street, 
VER, Albany, N. Y., for catalogue. 


Seni¥, 
Hi SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
a. bri Budi Essen & CO.’S List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pic New ‘York 
C A R D 7 _WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SPURGEON ; ts ortid’s Seo 


la. 
YOUNG'S CONCORDANC. ce. Send for circular 
to publishers. Funk & Wagnalls, 10and 12 Dey st., ,N. ¥. 


E. P DUTTON & co. Publishers of SUNDA Y= 

















-school Library Books. Send to D. R. 











» FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. New 
list free. GOODENOUGH & 











4 QUESTION Kae THEOL LOGICAL 
and SLVOTIORAL BOOKS, 39 West 23d 
Street, New York. 
PELOUBET’S NOW READY. -S. 8. Quarterly, 
Intermediate 8. 8.Quarterly, 20c. a 
U ARTERLY. — each. Children’s 8. 5. ‘Quar- 
0 7: fe. mavens. acne Bet 
rter. pa ter a year. 
ty Wea OWIEDE & CO 0O.. Bromfield ‘Street, Boston, 
T H. B. GARNER, LB 710 Arch Street, 
Form’ ly Smith, English,& Co. PHILADELPHIA. 
a@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
1884-85. 
XMAS CARDS, 
ALL WITH 
Scripture Texts or Sacred Verses. 
Itis now generally known that we are the ONLY 
HOUSE IN CANADA Or UNITED STATES dealing exclu- 
sively in this special line of Xmas and New Year's 
a 
Corns year we havea nae assortment than ever. 
Complete descriptive list now ready, and will be 
mailed /ree on application. 


Ss. R. BRIGGS, 


___Teronte Willard Tract t Depository. _ 


The Best Book Extant 


For Game tings of 3 Assemblies, Devotional 
eeti nes, every character, as 
as for Churches. 


OSPEL_ HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Contains 426 of the choicest Sacred Songs for 
Religious Meetings. 


BY MAIL, EXPRESS, 
Mastic edition, Board Cavers, | S5cts.; 75 cts. 


Werds only, Board Covers, 22 cts.; 20 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 


CHOIR SINGERS 


SHOULD GET A COPY OF 


Rock of Ages. 


BY J. W. BISCHOFF. 


Mr, Bischoff’s onguite setting of the grand old 
words, makes one of the finest solos for soprano or 
tenor voice, that has ever been published. It is effec- 
tive in the highest degree, and yet not beyond the 
ability of choir singers general. 
Price, 60 Cents, 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. = 











ACADEMY OF THE PROT, EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Lecust and Juniper Sts. A.D. 1785. 
One-hundredth year begins September 14, 1884. 

Prepares for the most Advanced Colleges, 


Scientific Schools, and for Business. A Lower 
Scheel for little boys. 

Applications received at the Academy from Sept, 8, 
between 10 and 1 o'clock. 


JAMES W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


CHAMPION Y CITY Y COLLEGES 
+> rCONSOLIDATED Si 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Wittiee College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 


** Students Paradise.’’ Conducted by Resiness Men. 
“ Graduates are experts.’’ Both sexes. No V 





HOLY VOICES. | 


Revs. E. 8. ame yee ana ISAIAH BALTZELL. 

Fresh, and eet if not superior, to any Mule Book 
yet produced Sunday-sehools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents ‘agie copy, AYA mail, pboteala; ; 44.00 
per docen by mall, post per r dozen by express, 
express charges unpai ; $30. Vy per hundred by express. 
Specimen e to any address. 


E ° 
wr Por ea SEU Ul EY, Publisher, Dayton, 0 


LATEST AND THE BEST! 












NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


Price, $30 hundred; dozen. 
ee ee Sina set 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Send stamp for c reulars. Springfield, O. 


STAMMERING ~GURED. 


ER. oy 8. JOHNSTON. 
1083 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
Who stammered badly for thirty years, has radically 
cured himself and many others, who spent years of 


unavailing efforts with prertaners and doctors. Call 
and see their certificates. 


AMERICAN | 
, and FOREIGN, 
ro tly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
" kithed Feachers au plied with Positions. ~ 
oois free to Parents, 
rented and sold. 
inde n Material, etc. 
HERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTS,7 Bast lth St.,N. Y. 








ir ethoot bresere 
School and 
. W.8C 












td ust, Baicurest and Booa 
ole in the ao gg ‘6 BRIM FULL OF @RMa. 


THE FIMESIOE FRIEND PUB. CO. Springleld, Obie 


e@ By Sweney & KInx- 
! NEW. 


OUR R SABBATH HOME | remix. 


J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 


Ei ° t oy 1236 Ri 
5 Pa - ~~ Shoot Mus Maple, Co. es 12 Ri ee Ave, 5 
ee 











goods, or in making inquiry oon- 


In orderi 
‘thing advertised in this paper, you 


cerning anyt 


will oblige the publisher, as well us the adver- 
pea! by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in-The Sunday School Times. 
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September 6, 1884. ‘ 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 

recently discovered by the —— Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


‘* By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
ment, now in on of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 





New York. 

A — which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 
rejoice t ble to all $obine and theological stu- 
dents. The handiest edition anywhere ished, accurate in schol- 


arship, and typographically perfect. 


“A testimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued one world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
oot. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis W ayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c, extra. 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 
This is an unabridged reprint of the edition ome sold at$3.00. The 
type is clear and beautiful, and for daily use it is belfeved to be the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this special 


field—the éatest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D._ New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume "16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50 cents, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“ A great and noble work, rich in tatesmation, gieggens and scholarly 
i. style, earnestly devout in feeling.” — Literary Wori 

* A work of gigantic industry, 7s, what is the ane point, it breathes 
che spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent es 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DeLirzscu 

“ Asa picture of the civilization ofChrist’s time and country, Dr. Ge ikie’s 
nook is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of a special 
cramming for this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 





Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr, Gelkie has | 


done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. oe learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thoroughly harmonised 
| with and incorporated into the life itself Harper 8s Magazine. 


eorge Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. | 


The work which he has accomplished is without its 


of the world’s forces, and the prosrest of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that coves s the world,— 
Muller has in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His life and work 
are wonderful qvidenets of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most ——- in the universe, and that the 
power of faith is as real while more nt, than any other in God's 
creation, This‘ Life of Trust” has thrilled inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue 80 to do. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, | 


with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,’’ ete 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra, 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures | 


at the beginning = our ministerial course. The historical principles 
which Rawlinson io down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, re n in support of A. divine word inst current 
assailants. We are, therefore, glad to see this new edition of the lec- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ A book of great <a ocpen and es ally 


to meet the objections 
poh yoy the present day. 


adapted 

r. Rawlinson, from his accurate know!- 
edge of the literary monuments of es, as well ag the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently bee in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, was cuerly ualified for his work, and he 
has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 
racy of the tty in @ most convincing manner.”—Methodist Re- 
corder, Pittsburg 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


ee ee Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace A bounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 


Privilege, The V Fater of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 


With a life of ea an by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 


by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages, Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 


Nearly eve’ hensehald se the Protestant world | ee, in some form, 
the immortal grim ; Rot one in a hundred possesses any 
other of pearee' ‘8 werk, tho wm probably any of thom would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 
Cxeene, In this form, ata YT ieee beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of hom 


allel in all past | 
history—it certainly is — the study C5 all who aspire ° a knowledge | 


EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition ogee containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post: 
paid, on receipt of SO cents. 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 


of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s —— in so portable 
a form and at so cheap a price.’’—The World, New York 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”’— The Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


| By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” etc. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
| ture, by an author of the foremost yh Sonmuety © = -f ~~ of 


Rome under Tiberius, 
Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudius. 
Banishment = agar 
Seneca in Exil 


Paul. 
oy pe to Scripture, 
Life of Epictetus. 
Views o pictetus. 
“* Manual” nd“ ar 
Discourses of Epictetus. 





Seneca’s Philoso phy Gives Way. Education ef Marcus Aurelius, 
Seneca’s Reca ‘om Exile. Life and Thoughts. 

Agrippina, Stothes of Nero. “ Meditations. 

Nero and his Tutor. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 


Chambers’ Cyclo ia says: “It is written withthe utmost vVivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been immense.” 

Probably no other modern rel pone historical work ever attained 

ual celebrity, or is more deserv dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly demarn @ place in ever C ristian home, and is oow, in this 
excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustratioas, easily within 
| the reach of every home. 














HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extracloth. Price reduced 

rom $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra. 
This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 

a and fifty of the pace religious denominations of the _— 

=a the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


ning them. Such a work is bighly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 


Legends of the Patriarchs and — 


By 8. Baring-Gould. Large 12mv, 380 Le pon Bea 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-pai pen hove | 
of 50 cents. 


An Incredible number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whose history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleaned from 
Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 


interest, 
THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large l2mo, Small Pica type 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpai 
receipt of 50 cents. 


Charles Kingsley isso well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, myth, 
and eloquent Christian discourse. The following are pri 


ncipal subjects 
of the various chapters: 


Introduction. St. Anto ny. 
St. Paul, the First Hermit, ‘Avveufas of Antony. 
Hilar 


Simeon Stylites. The  termits of Europe, 
St. Severinus. The Celtic Hermits. 

St. Malo, St. Columba. 

St. Guthiac, St. Godric of Finchale, 


Anchborites, 
LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 
Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 7 764 pages. Cloth, 
70 cents; half Russia, red edges, 85 cents. Postage 
15c. extra. 


Few vo Literature have ever pet a price of is 
It has sold in this coun yh 7 the hundred thousand at the yh 00 
is unabridged, oma, 


scholarship, and grace and eloquence ©: volumes of Religious 
| selections —“ its table of contents: b in this count 
Family of Seneca. Begix n ofthe End. and upwards. 
Education of Seneca, Death of always satisfactory to buyers. 
Roman Societ Seneca and Stu Py 


WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, etc. 
Translated by W illiam’ Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one lar 
octavo volume, 880 double-columa pages. Price, in cl 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated Ly is a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest histo value, of 

ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bite, i 

ds a pce = literature such as no work of modern or Can assume 

to reach. 3 is much the best edition in the market, cheaper than 
the very aun 

“The books came omy. and [ am not onl oy 
delighted with them. =— had not explain how twas yaa 
issue them so pyc ary still make a protit, I should think you had 
started - as a bene’ to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—Mars. G. H. AIKEN, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 


thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 


Sample copy free. Address cloth, gilt 


volume in the 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


Is THE 

















Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! 


D. te . Al | V ER 5 om will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this. 


uty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more 





edges, ornamented, price $1.25. 


language. 


POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal 
i titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. 

piler of the Index to Harper’ s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 
12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. 


ts of the world, embracing 
‘ompiled by Charles A. Durfee, —— 
639 arge ; 
Library edition, plain cloth, price ‘$L00 00; extra | have selected a large variety of 


Few volumes published in recent ° 
It is an open sesame to the | Wilton, Velvet, Body Brussels, 
aye degree than any other m 
Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, that readers, authors, and Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain 
publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. me h 
Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature embodied in the poetical works carpets which we are now clos- 
of the following world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key : 


Wanted 


Every one to know that we 


patterns out of our stock of 


ing out to make more room for 


CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE Edwin Arnold, George Herbert, D. G. Rossetti, ; mi 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror William E. Aytoun, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Schiller, our newer designs. Experienced 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Mrs, E. B. Browning, Jean Ingelow, William Shakespeare, ; ay 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, | —_ William Cullen Bryant, Henry W. Longfellow, P. B. Shelley, retail carpet buyers will, if they 
and all Sund Thomas Campbell, James Russell well, Edmund Spenser, ¢ ns 
leet es tt fe ne Geoffrey Chaucer, eS eee Henry Taylor, see the styles, examine qualities 
app! Rta veg 8. T. Coleridge, Owen Meredi Alfred Tennyson, 4 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. William Cowper, Jobn Milton, James Thomson, and hear prices, be convinced 
10 Bible House, New York. George Crabbe, Homers ica, be Le that we are offering great bar. 
Sh : ies John Dryden, omer’s Odyssey, Charles Wes ar~ 
SEPVRER YOR THREE MONTHS. “Ge ae Ws Von Goethe, Ossian, John G. Whitier, . 8&8 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. Oliver Goldsmith, Adelaide Procter, N. P. Willis, gains. 
Published Monthly at One Dollar a Year. Mrs. Hemans, William Wordsworth. 


number contains about 25 EXCELLENT Peeractn 
and comprehensive biographical sketches of notable 
“Men and Women of the Hour.” To introduce + will 
besent FREE 3 MONTHS te an ARPS 

L. Kiopscu & Co., Publishers, 2M N.Y, 








You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 
For sale by 


The Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut St., Phila. 





WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. ARNOT. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers, 
809, 811 and 813 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





PERRO ee PE EE OE 


+ er ong 


Mr. Fe oR ng ge The S. & Fimes. 
The Ape hens of the Souk 


eaven r Life en en Earth, be a 
rhe Sr paesbia ot eur Lard ° Lerd - [ 3 
7 NELSON & SONS, 423 meseber St., N.Y. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 
bility WILLIAM ‘ENABE S' & CO OO. at aed 20s Weat | $1 
ore St., Baltimore. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


T= SON and BAMLIN Or and Piane 
n, New York, Lm B'.. a oe the 
largest aagortment of the beat and organs, 














“HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand O in ‘Tremont Temple 
Boston; Plymouth Chur Brooklyn; M “ 
neinnati; Church of the Holy Comtnunion, Phila- 
delphia; and of over 1,200 





West | 


CHURCH ORGANS 


| for eve tof the country. We invite attention te 
| our r new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 


| OPusic $ OBMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 

are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 

connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 

LARS and specifications furnished on application, 
second-hand Organs for sale at bow pr’ 








Patapiahed THE SHELDON. Enlarged and 


Senun) Skits N. J. City by the —_ 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 13, hours from 

York; ® trains Golly: 2 hours fom Philadel Le 10 

minutes from Long Branch. Recommended b y the most 

eclebrated 7 water and electric baths, 


yeicians. 
en heat. Passer elevator. High, fire cacapes. 
flowing spring. y air 
hited ted with the mingled ozone from t 


ea and cold 

breezes from thesea. Perfect d toy paler. No 
mosquitoes. Terms m te. au the Clr- 
culare. . WELCOME E. . SHELDON, Owner and fanager. 


WANTED. ~—8 er 10 successful Book Agents to oe ope. 
rate aa Ge — Agents and train others. #. 
RDO a year, ]RBRARD Baos., Publishers, Philad’a. 





RIBBONS BY THE POUND 


Being manufacturers’ remnants of every width and 
style, in verte le. yt- autape for patchwork, in 
es of and ~~ 7 4 at # 


‘ostal Note or P. O. cents for postage 
= each aX. pou und. ieee srefunded if 
ik "Ss: ILOH HIST, 5 &7 Winter St., Bosten, Mase. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 


Make purchases of all kinds of books for per- 
sons not able to visit the city for themselves. 
Correspondence invited. 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 





at the following rates, which include postage. 

From 1 to 4 Copies, ONE YEAT. ......00...0.0000--eesnseeGle00 CAH. 
* 6 t0 9 COPIES.............00006- 1.00 
“10 to 19 copies........ i ° 
- Se 100 * 


Three or six months at the same peaporticamte rate. 
To the person forming aciub of elther grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual reases of the members, or in a package to 
me address, according to the preference of subscrib- 

The rs for a club should all go to one post- 

ce, although in cases where a portion the 
teachérs of a school get their mail matter from one 
ffice, and others in the same school get theirs 

m another, the papers will be sent pocoedingy. 
Different schools are not to unife in the forming of a 
club,. but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as orneny ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a pote e to 
one ress, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


ete aiien soa on cosh, paper cent fe single (not club) 
4s shows up to what date the has been 
—— If the 


tinued, he will continue to send itt. Fre pa; wll, 


Su will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
c wed should be careful to name not only the 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other an 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such ae will oblige a. by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last YO@r DY .....cccsserrecenrrcseree sides 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lcwest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers In any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the pagees 30 
accom ya statement that the number of cop’ 
orde’ in the club is not less than the full number o 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less thau the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required ber. Any ber of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Teachers bel to the same household 
may be counted as ONE tn g such a stat M of 
the number of teachers in « school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An we ee ed cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools,” 

r, to enable 


Ppeume torte of any one issue of the 

all the hers of a school to examine it, wiil be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can had through receiving specimen 
of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 


> co , for instance, would thus cost 
bighty DR Ee whoks. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. ©., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The r will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


P. O..Box 1550. 
FERRIS’ 


PATENT 


GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSETS AND 


Corded Waists 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 


INFANTS 
TO 


ADULTS. 
Ask your merchants 
for them-takenooth’r 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS., rvs, 


$1 WHITE 8T., N.Y. 


ST ere 
Ga Well, Basin Flush, aco 
notrub, 35 Patterns for Ken- 


® m. Azresene: ons n —- 
_ dery, uets, rigs, ures for 
¥ er uit Vines, ‘Outlines, &c. 
wader, ributor, catalogue and 
Oar Sample Hook, owin 
near! of our choicest designs an 
i abets, including The Owl, The 
reenaway and the Sp ders Web 
Alphabets. ce, * Sample 
k and instructions, ce. Our Ne. 
Outfit igi. 0@, contains all above 
o™ ” and 26 xtra uterus oF roses. - 
, figures, outlines, &c., werth sin 
$300" With this outfit 7 oan ey agg = 
make enough in one month to buy our ou 
‘4 T. KE. PARKER, Lyan, Mass, 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


nerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 
Wane Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 


























4 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one three yards long. Send 40 cents in 


stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 Broapway, New YORK. 








Briggs’ Transfer Papers. 


A war transfers these designs to any Fabric. 
New [llustrated Catalogue spewing nine styles | 
of Initials and five hundred designs for Kmbroidery and | 
Art Needlework sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents. 

W.H. QUINBY, 11 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0, | 


WANAMAKER’S. 





Philadelphia, September 1, 1884. 
Four years ago we said 
that a merchant’s way of 
dealing in black silk was a 
pretty fair test of his dealing 
in general. There are two 
reasons for the statement : 
the importance of black silk 
as an article of merchandise, 
and the impossibility of being 
perfectly sure how any par- 
ticular quarter-yard of it is 
going to wear. It is worth 
something in estimating a 
man to know how he treats 
an important matter that in- 
volves some risk to his client. 

There are two attitudes 
which the merchant may 
properly take towards this 
treacherous article of univer- 
sal dress. He may say: 
We buy the silks of the best 
makers ; use the best skill 
we can command in choosing 
them ; examine carefully be- 
fore we sell them ; and, if the 
silks do not turn out success- 
ful in wear, the fault is back 
of us. The maker himself 
does not know how a partic- 
ular piece of his own black 
silk is going to wear; the 
skilful workmen through 
whose successive hands it 
has passed from the cocoon 
to the last process of the 
finish do not know; no- 
body knows. The only way 
to find out is by trying. You 
have got to buy with what- 
ever of risk there is. Wedo 
all we can to make it little, 
We cannot take it away. 

This is the attitude that he 
must take, if he is frank and 
fair; unless the maker bears 
the risk. Somebody has got 
to bear it; the merchant 
can’t; the maker can. Ifa 
maker chooses to insure his 
silk, rely on the merchant 
to pass that insurance over 
to the wearer and deal justly 
with both, then the merchant 
may say: This silk may wear 
well or ill; we do not know 
how it will turn out; but, if 
it goes too soon, we'll replace 
the part that fails. 

Either attitude is proper. 
Either recognizes the un- 
avoidable chance of disap- 
pointment that lurks in every 
black silk dress. One makes 
provision for that chance; 
and the other notifies the 
buyer that the risk is hers. 
It depends on the maker 
what the merchant can do. 
Not every maker of black 
silk, not every maker of good 
black silk, not every maker 
of the very best black silk, is 
disposed to take the risk of 
his work, 


Some merchants of the 
highest standing never guar- 
antee any silk to wear. We 
choose the middle ground. 
We warrant silks t are 
warranted to us. If a re- 
sponsible maker is willing to 
take the risk of his work and 
trust us to administer his 
guarantee, we do it. We 
do not insist that he shall. 

We are prompted to this 
explanation by a series of 
black silks which we sell with 
agreement to replace with- 
out charge any part that may 
fail to be fairly durable. Let 
it be understood that the 

arantee is ours as muchas 
if the maker were-not behind 
us; and that it is the maker’s 
as much as if you were not 
looking to us for its fulfil- 
ment. 

The silks we guarantee to 
wear well are these, three 
French and two American: 
Bellon’s “Household” brand, 
$1.25 to $2.25; Giraud’s 
“Cachemire Alexandra,” 
$1.50 to $3; Guinet’s “ Cache- 
mire,” 90 cents to $3.50; 
Givernaud’s gros-grain, 
$1.25 to $2; and Cheney’s 
= $1.25 to $2.50. 

ch maker’s silk has its 
peculiar characteristics 
through its several grades; 
and the prices rise with the 
weight. 

he price of silk is very 
low now. The depression is 
felt particularly in staples; 
less in “novelties,” which 
always bring extravagant 
rices for the first few weeks. 

e refer to-day to staples; 
to silks of intrinsic value ; to 
silks that never lose their 
favor. Because they always 
hold their place in dress, 
they go up and down in the 
market according to the cur- 
rent value of silk and labor 
and tariff—hardly ever ac- 
cording to fashion. 

Samples sent if requested. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market 
streets and City-hall square, 








nee A ACRE Rat RNR MA. eM 
The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned b: 
its purchaser after three weeks wear.if not fo 
PERFECT LY SATISF CTORY 
in every respect, and its price re seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices, Sold by first- 
class dealers every where. ware of worthless imi- 
tations. None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


the box. 
CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 














WORTH REPEATING. 
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SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 
[Julia C. R. Dorr, in The Atlantic. ] 
O golden Silence, bid our souls be still, 
And on the foolish fretting of our care 
Lay thy soft touch of healing unaware! 
Once, for a half-hour, even in heaven, the thrill 
Of the clear harpings ceased the air to fill 
With soft reverberations. Thou wert there, 
Andall the shining seraphs owned thee fair— 
A white, hushed presence on the heavenly hill. 


Bring us thy peace, O Silence! Song is sweet; 
Tuneful is baby laughter, and the low 
Murmur of dying winds among the trees, 
And dear the music of Love’s hurrying feet; 
Yet only he who knows thee learns to know 
The secret soul of loftiest harmonies. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
[Charles Dudley Warner, in The North American 
eview.] 

I suppose it will be admitted that the 
note of a liberal education is that it is not 
provincial or local, but universal. It is 
the range of thought, and not of body, that 
determines whether a man is provincial. 
Thoreau, on Walden Pond, reading the 
Greek poets and keeping an eye on the 
muskrat and the squirrel and other like 
visitors, was free of a much larger world 
than many who have been round the globe. 
The object of culture is to put a man in 
relation with the ideas of all ages and 
civilizations, not to confine him to the 
ideas local, or of the age in which he lives. 
And the mind gets the most enlargement 
from that which is unfamiliar to it, remote 
from its own inheritance, tradition, local 
association. This is the use of travel to 
an observing man, who is capable of assimi- 
lating to his mental growth the reports of 
his senses. This is the use of the study 
of any of the natural sciences—the enlarge- 
ment of the mind resulting from an ex- 
tended field of observation, rather than the 
value of the collected facts. For the mind 
may be full of facts in half a dozen 
sciences, and yet be as dry and infertile 
asachip. This is the value of a study of 
the modern languages, that it opens to 
one not simply new ways of expressing 
ideas, which may be of little value, but 
new methods of thinking and new ways of 
looking at life and all its problems. Peo- 
ples differ in mental constitution, in moral 
attributes, in intellectual characteristics, 
just as much as their languages ditler in 
form; for language is not an accidental or 
artificial product, but an expression of 
something deep in the life of the people 
out of whose habits and character and 
necessities it grew. And that, I suppose, 
is why translation is so difficult from one 
tongue to another. It is not a slight 
thing that is lost, it is the essence of life. 
And this difficulty of translating increases 
in exact proportion as the characters and 
mental and moral traits of the peoples 
differ. It is as difficult to translate Persian 
into English as it is for us to get ourselves 
into the attitude of the Oriental mind. 
But when, through a knowledge of an Ori- 
ental language, we have come in some 
degree to take in the Oriental attitude of 
mind, we have a solid and extensive addi- 
tion to culture and a distinct enlargement 
of our own mind. 

There can be no more remunerative effort 
for the mind than that of putting itself in 
the position to understand the Greek 
thought about nature, and about man, and 
the meaning of life. And this because it 
is alien to us and to all our modern habits, 
We get from this study the sort of disci- 
pline and intellectual breadth which we 
cannot possibly get from the study of any 
modern language, because the ideas, the 
way of regarding life in these languages, 
are modern and very much like our own. 
The Greek chapter in human life is remote, 
it is closed, it is complete, it is unchange- 
able, it is set apart as a unique and most 
instructive performance, he mind is 
greatly enlarged and fructified by the 
investigation of any ancient life—Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Indian; but that of no other 
nation offers us the same facilities, the 
same opportunities, as the Greek, in a life 
so completely expressed in art and in let- 
ters. The intellectual effort required to 
be ourselves en rapport with this totally 
oreign mind seems to me to be of the 
highest kind and of the highest service. I 
can conceive of nothing equal to it in the 
way of bringing the faculties into vigorous 
play and liberalizing the mind. 





ae Ten full working patterns 
Stamping Patterns. for Kensington and other 
embroidery sent for 60 cents. ATTEN PUB 
LISHING (GO., 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The moat fashion- 
abledress material. Elegant, serviceable, inex pensive. 
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PAINE’S, BOSTON 
Send for Price and New J neon 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of iiargest “Tred Bolis. 








Greatest Ex —. 
Illustrated Catal 
CLINTON H. MENEEL Y BELL COMPANY, 
Troy N. Y. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known’ to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and kh my wx die, Prices and Tower 
d cater 


logues sent free. ddress 
H. McSHANE r. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells ofpure Zoapees and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


THERMOMETERS, “cts. id 
Wh Wale! sley & Co. rs to R. & J. 


& 
Beck, Philad’a. Tilus. Price List tree to ! to any t address. 


CHURCH AN? LODGE FURNITURE. 
Send for Catal 
& Co.. Manufacturers, 73 Portlan St, | Seal 


PULPIT SU SUITS 'S Appin & Co., oT Sud? 


MAGIC: CLANS Se 
STAINED GSS SRBSTINN TE vanzi 


J. Weide 
4 an South's Senond ee, Phila, 


; “300M JE SEAS, TERM 
BoE ser ake tds ee 


WANTED Men and Women Agents. Jamus E. 
WHITNkyY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y 


1, 000 AGENTS wanted for a new book. 
Ss. 5. SCRANTON & OO., Hartford, , Conn. 


AGENTS! rT No one need be idle. Ener- 
= geticmen and women are mak- 
ing from $25 to $100 per week, selling the Arnold 
Automatic PRAY § ooker. Abply for terms at once 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WA AN) TED tr the hoay# book 
oe A ot horuagtatiy izabeth 
ee Mere oe bahay el and 18 other Eminent 

| Tay wy te A wa Agents sell 10 to 


Writers. 
“4 di Circulars, £. we Dawe, eine Se Plate, 
xe + Sok D. SWORTHINGEON & 00.. artford. Cona- 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE +2%:%201 Poy 
Association, lim- 

ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
ee ae Only 16 assessments in four years. 
Age Wanted, Libera) Commstonion. Address 
roe BA} SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 


ASENTS wanted for Buried Cities Recovered. 
Buried Nations exhumed; obliterated history re- 
written. The doings of Pairlarchs, Prophets, and 
Kt unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest researches. 
Testimony from Pyramids, Temples, and Ruins. Plain 
toachild, Richly illustrated. New maps. Low price. 
Sells grandly. Subscribers delighted. BRADLEY, 
GARRETSON & CO., Phila., Pa. 


AND LOGAN: The ‘Life and Ser- 
vices of Each. By Rev. J. Sander- 
—, dD. DD in Revised Edition of Ppl -¥ ae, tm 
work. Lllustrated. 550 pe Also, 
The ‘Lifeaua Times of (OR | Cley 7 and Mitenaricks 
By T. E. Willson, Editorial Staff World. 8p 
Lllust’d, $2, mae n outfit We. To ents RRND book 
and outfit $2. Ne at once. s Agents oy 
E. B. Treat, Pub ew York. 
AGENTS WANTED_For the Lives of 


ant & | CLEVELAND 2 
- U an | HENDRICKS, 


e mailed fr 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 


New Illustrated (36 page) Cata- 
logue sent for stamp. 


THE POPE M’P’G Co., 
588 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 


Send Your Names 


SUPTS. and Addresses fora 


ENDORSED BY ag . af on a F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, 
° é 


Rev. W. Randoiph, 
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BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 






FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. ty ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Rev. B. M. Paimer Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 
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1s Land Morigage as 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 


Capital, $750,000. 
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INCORPORATED IN 1883. 
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FARM HORTEABES >| 











Interest 


say" Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 





Guaranteed 
Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payabie ati 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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Aggregate amount, - 







Number of mortgages matured, 2,097, 
Aggregate amount, ~ 
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megualled in exacting service. 
Used rg ry the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S, Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by omotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 
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10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 


Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 


Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
{4 years experience with us; each one can testify that ail our representa- 
tions have been fulfilled to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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The = ‘Churchl LICHT. 


the tenet Light a fort Bim Ay — Ss “5 ind 

Parlors. Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, 

gant designs. Send size of room. Ces circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
RINK, | 651 Pearl Street, N. 
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. $5,580,350 
87,773,600 


. 87,048,500 
82,822,100 
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¢ WATCHES 








EST for all ase 
8 EST for uses in THE | 
close time and durability are re- 


quisites. Sold in principal cities 


and towns by the COMPANY’S 
Exclusive Agents ae jewel- 
LL warrantv. 


ers), who give a F 
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JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. } | 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
Consult your physician about it. 

WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 








Disfiguring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Itch- 
ings, Tortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and 


every form of em | Scaly, and Pimply Affections ; 


with Loss of Hair; an 
Infantile and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 





, Rashes, Chafings, and every species of Irrita- 


; , tion and Inflammation of the Skin and Scalp. 


Demand at all times the soothing, cleansin; a. 
ing and beautifying properties of the CU TICUR 
SOAP. Absolutely pure. An exquisite Toilet, hog 


and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower’ odors 
and healing balsams. 

For Rough, Chapped and Oily Skin, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is superior to 


all other soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for “How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


SEED ‘ROONOMY im the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
cant. b and HEE, 714 Chee Lowest Foo oe 
YA.D 


; Free. J 714 Chestnut St. Phila 
a aaa be BEST is CHEAPEST.” 


tenetowes LHRESHERS tir taer 


(Suited to all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield Shic- 











RBEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN ROOFING Co.. 20 So. Second St., Phila,, Pa. 
) HEN you wantanice tren Fence or good Force 
Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, O. 


\ 

! 

TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES are the easiest 
riding and best made. See Card in next issue, 





BURPEE'S SEEDS 4/12 Sci 


“logue. W. ATLER Burrex & Co., Philadelphia, | 


! 














Sy without pleaaett Non oe 4 .-— 
} punens 5 Co ae each pair. 
eware of imitations =— 


Sons i 


THESE SHOES, for 
will aay so too. 


_ represent them, and your dealer 
SK for Burt’s Shees. They fit perfec 








. Manu 


factured a by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York. 
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able Co., 
3end stamp for 11.Ctrenlar, G61 Breadway,New York 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., BOBBINS ELECTRIC 


. Fourth 

Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 
ne Soe music, plano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
cireular. 





Mention this paper. 


The Missouri Steam Washer '{2¢,00!¥ perfect 


made. JOHNSTON BROS., Gen’! Agents for U. 8. 





Office and Factory, 300 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
N. W. Cor. Third and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


or tur COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illiustra- 


tions Published. 





PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


' Write COCHRAN & NEW PORT, ST. PAUL, 


INN.., for information regarding investments. 


| _ THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Gli and 613 Chestnut Street. 


SAVE ONE-HALF {x the eel apy of ACCIDENT 


by becominga 
Member of the Unite as on Mutual Accident 
———- ‘320 and ge Broapway, New York. 


ae eine OF MEN icant’ ort 
¥OR » CONN,, A 4 one in nine have seeded 


| cash pee oy" on them, 


% N FTE: 0 WESTON, 
yous mecured by b 


a 
gage on first-class Real FE Jt. 
apolis or Hennepin Oo. Minn 
times the amount of theloan,atid fe 
to net 8 action guaranteed. 
14 yearsin business in this city.*First-clasa 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
S.H. BAKER, Loan Ae’t.. Winner rolis. Mina 


INVESTORS ea 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, First Mort e Real Es- 
tate Leans paid in New York. Absolute Satis- 
faction "GUAR ANT RED. For reliability, consult 
Third at Bank x. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, iwrence, 

ntorest promptly paid. 





su genannten 
Send for pamph et, with testimonials,sample forms, 9 


Pinon 
. T. Warne. V. Pres.j Auditor. illett. Treas. 


ORTGAGES 


usted, Prest. John L. Dunn, Secy. 

The tne Kansas-Missou rl 

Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 

a@ CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-e8 


F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F. et s 7 
















Giancallos Uni wren 


es, 
are INTEREST 
FIRST MORTCACE 
oe ees 
ents for NINE YEA 
Bey wM. Lone 


GATES PH.D., sam President Hut Rutgers Col. 
ie MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 
Nay Manchester N. H. 

, Conn. 
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BEA LER WARREN cop 
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TILE 4MEARTHS ANO FACINGS For Gynter 
Places in 54 varie 
Ww. HARRISON & BROTHER, 
1435 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


ACSEN STOVES and RANGES, and 
WESTMINSTER Base BURNERS, are the best. — 


SLATE MANTELS 92:5 Miter & Bre, T's. 


1208-10 Ridge Ave. , Philad’a. 


QEE the advertisement of MRS. POTTS’ COLD 
\ HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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from Mr. Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. 


tble Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED.— Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilsen’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have been selected 


On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 


These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographic artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876. Mr. Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needsof Bible students. Every care has been taken 


to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. 


Any superintendent or teacher who can 


PALESTINE. 


i, Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron, The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
St the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


13, The Upper Pool of Solomon, from_which a great 
} sod mae] ion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 


2B. Serunaleri, Church of the Hol 7 Sepsichre, or 
ted site of Jesus’ death an 
31. Jerusalem. fa Dolorosa, or sarect “along which 
esus is said to have walked to Calv 
Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arel over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
wh Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
* Behold the man.’ 
33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed gece where 
Jesus healed the man who lay wa 
movement of the waters. 


35. Jerusalem. The Coenaculum,—the Interior. The 


reputed room, where the Last Sapper was cele- 
brated; over the reputed tomb of David. 

37. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
est 


point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- } 
9. The Dome of the Rock; Interlor—showing 2 


itse! 
61. The Tombs of the Kir Showing the stone | 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre 
68, Jerusalem. Golden Gate.— Exterior. 
76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 





phen’s Gate; showing Gethse e. 
Leddy.) —-nae Church of Ascension, Mount of 
8. The Muezzin’s call to Prayer. Minaret of the | 


Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
82. Je em, View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives, 
83. Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount OF Olives. 


109. Garden of Gethsem 
114. View of the ‘Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 
17. , from the hill above. 
120. Bethany. | The ruin shown as the house of Martha | 


ing for the | 


lew of the northern part, from the | 


afford to buy these views should have them. 


121. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 207. Damascus, 
123. Bethany. A group of women. 210. Damascus. 
125. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity 

127. Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed | 201 


A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 


Paul might have been let down in a basket, 


birth- piso © of Jesus. River. 
128. Field of the she pherds near Bethlehem. 213. Damascus. ‘‘ The Street which is called Straight.” 
131. The Dead Sea. 2%). Damascus. An Arab family and home. 
1%. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 
| 136. Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 235. Damascus. House of Stamboull Pasha—Interior. 


| 138%. Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 

139. Jericho. ne ts me 
the repute: ace of Jesus’ temptation. 

140. Bethel. P Tacob's dream. 

14. Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
ofthe Judges. The ruined Sanctuar 

The Grave of Deborah. 

147, Shechem. Jacob’s Well. 

148, Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. 

149. Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursin 

19. Shechem. MountGe srizim, the Mount of Bless ng; 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 

158. Shechem. Group of Samaritan women. 

1M, Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 


Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


Arab yy in the Mosque Court. 
Group of Bedouin Children. 

Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses. 

A Desert Caravan. 

Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

The Great Well at Elim. 


idddana 


entering the W — rness of “ Sir 





In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 


Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 


The town and the Mount Quarantania, | 204. Jaffa. The reputed house Se of Simon the Tanner. 


The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Raypt (before | 


Houses on the wall, showing how | 


| 
| 


Samaritan Pentateuch. 27. The Rock of Mos: 
155. Shechem. Group of "é ra. | 41, The — Battle Field, from the Mount of 
156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. | Mos 
161, — Gilboa, and the Well. The region ofthe | 4. A Garden in Wady Feiran. An Arab gathering | 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their | anna. 
death. | 45, Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 
The plain where Joseph's brothers kept | “4. Date and Almond Trees, 


162, Dothan. 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 
| 165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel ; 
residence of Ahab and Jezebe | 
| 166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from | 
| the Tower. 
| 67. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 


Gorge, Mount Sinai. 
the Tower. The | 46. The 
1. in the valley. 


Mount Sinai. 
70. “‘ Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 


encam) before they were defeated by Gideon. 
170. Nain, w asl the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
| the Transfiguration. 
171. Nazareth, from the Church ofthe Annunciation. 
176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 115. Our Dragoman and Our _ kh with Camel. 
182. bY mn and the Sea of Galilee. 120. Bedouin Council at Akabah. 
184. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 122, Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 
188. Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 135. Rock and “ Well of Moses 
189. Chorazin, The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
194. Cresarea pallies, and Castie of Banias. 
201. View of Mou 


Mount Sinai. 
75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
76. The Good Well, Ascent of aaa Sinai. 
91. The Bedouin Shepherd-bo 
98. 


= 


ermon from the Damascus Road. | 


B Bes! 


Gorge. 
158. Petra. Princ 


| 208. Druze shepherd with a lamb View. 
i 205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weibeh. 
Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. | 187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 


Oasis at the foot of the 
ount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 


58. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine— 


| 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites | 71. Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


) Musa. 
= Gea Hill of Aaron,” or he eriil Hill het the Golden 
.o 





EGYPT. 
8 Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
16. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 


19. Arab Farm Vill 

i Key ptian Water 
‘airo. View of the City. 

rt Modes at Prayer. 

50. Key — aay’ unveiled. 


77. E » veiled. 

82, Eight Donkey 8, and drive: 

87. Pyramid of Reope-ties o glimpse. The Nile tn 
88. 

04. 


e, peer Alexandria. 


the for 
5 Fins of Cheops—close v 
_ from top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
m 
108. Cheo 


Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
Nubians in the foreground. 
112. Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
124. The Obelisk—Heliopolis. 
177. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. 
202. : > -Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
‘emple. 
225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
237. Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses ITT. 
2, Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 
246. Scene of the * Great find of mummies ”—1881. 
258. Tomb of Rameses ITT. 
. Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Evening. 
273, Pylon. Temple of Edfou—Interior. 
283. Group of Nubian Children. 
293. Phile. Pharaoh's Bed. 
328. First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
344. Little Bread Maker. 
= The Nile at Kirscheh. 
> 
361 
383. 
402. 
405, 
414. 





57. Caravan Village—Korosko. 
359. Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
A “ Mecca” Palanquin. 
Aboo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 


Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
| of travelers resting. 
. Aboo Simbel—Great ae eae Interior. 
. Second Nile Catarac 
423. Boulak Museum. Calr ro. 
| 425. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 


| 150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the | 


sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 
427. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
430. Osiris, Hathor aa Isis. Boulak Museum. 
437. Sheykh-El-Belied. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
lak Museum. 
4. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


These pictures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 per dozen. When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 


paid, upon receiptof $22.50, In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31, 68. 


plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a 


P. 0. BOX 1550. 


superior one for $2.00. Address, 





Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


for instruction 
ieee aece tounge eaye 
as Og eats : 


5 iodern German. 
Tlie with Bassett ve te: e a ee 


° TSA in Vocal Tesh 
it board ed 
ae sneat etc. gan be had froin $48 4 $15 per term 
ten Sulton » trem 8 0 for ten weeks in 
+ ae ne Lagoons | in a Sens. 
a0 TE! ERM begins ath, 1884. 
BE. Tor TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 3q., Boston. 
Le GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
*S 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


4. BAKER & G0, Dooestr, Mas 


were GLUTEN 






_ NEW. WASTE-REPAIRING , SBAG 
AND G Me 


FLOU 


we pe epee 
FARWELL & RHINES 
Sole Proprietors, 
WATERTOWN,N.Y. 
the 





The Sunday os 


Titec Sapo maces Nyman 








DRESS CLOTHS. 


Plain colors, pretty mixtures, new checks, 
Scotch plaids, and homespuns. 


54 inches wide. 
“S$. M. & Co.” 


ULSTER CLOTHS. 


Cassimeres, of new ‘designs. 
54 inches wide. 


Dress Cloths—54 inches wide—75c. to $1.25 per yard. 


Imported direct from the most careful makers, and of guaranteed qualities. 
having given entire satisfaction during past seasons, we especially recommend them. 
50 inches wide. 


SILK CLOAKINGS. | 
Matelassees, Sicillienes, Brocaded Velvets | 
and Crape Cloakings, new patterns. 


ENCLISH 


For Jersey Jackets, Ulsters, and Tight-fitting Coats. 


ASTRACHANS. 
Black, Brown, 
| Myrtle, for Garment and Trimmings, 


for Jackets and Suits. 


sa" ORDERS PER MAIL HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. “@a 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 


CLOTHS RETAIL, 


Winter Cloakings and Dress Cloths. 


English Cheviots, Scotch Tweeds, and French 


Seal Skin Cloths for Coats, Ulsters, and Trimmings. 


These Cloths 


Blue, Garnet, Green, and 


STOCKINETTS. 


Market and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





I ean any. "—Rev. B. Corwin, D. 
= ag jefy competition.” —S. W. Hayes, Wheaing. M6 
Oyer, PR sae “4 * Beperinteudent ten years; have found no 
eations in twenty years’ experience.’ —b B. 


, Racine, Wis. * —-- x exee <i 
















lps. so good.’ —W R. Davidson, Arabi, Ky. 
Davis, Lodi, Mich. “The interest has jnoeanenh fifty rT cent.”’—J. L. 
Geo. W Finch, Awhurn, Cal. “Doubled our school in a few weeks.”—B. Timmerman, Jasper, N. Y. 
every Sabbath." — Thos. rvia, Sundertand, Ont ‘School has grown nearly twice as large." —Z. 
Pex. “Our school has built up greatly.”—J. M. Worth, West Salamaca, N. Y. “ Better pleased than ever. 
recious nara re ol | Codd, 





‘Stewartev: ie, O 
WHAT THE E PRESS SAY: Golden Censer: ‘By far the cheapest publications for 
. Everythia 4 angelical, pure and helpful.” Chautauqua Democrat: “ 
with any Sa: ¥ » iti ient guarantee of its excellence." Oentral Methodist: 
pute hand to is ives life and energy.” 

to Bunday-schools. "# Baltimore Methodist: 
ALSO re ats of $1.25 library oo atTe.each. Teacher’s Bibles, # 10 to $2.30. 

Dook, with music, ple 8. $35, ete. Address, DAY Ad 
Cook, President and ‘General ‘Manager, is ona. 15 Washington &t., Chicago. 








4 SUNDAY To Schools that Have Never Tried Them. 
IOOK’S 22" FREES 22= 
SUPPLI ES aan 5 Send fe tee meets 7 hat Sab 


cannot be overesti- 
7 They sive unbounded arg tap -; L. Hodge, 
* Best 9’ 


Lassiter, Branchvitie, N.C. ‘Our school is the best in this part of the country, and we owe it to your supplies. "— 
“Schoo gaining 

FP. Wilson, Centre. 
We are having a 
Metropolis. me “The Holy Spirit is blessing our school with a knowledge of the Word we never 


uality, quantity and fre- 
When we mention his name in connection 
“ Whatever Mr. Cook 
Boston Congregationalist: ‘‘Mr. Cook advertises truthfully, ‘ Rnormous saving 
“ A leading, if not the largest publisher of S. S. supplies on chis continent.” 

Church and Suntav-school song 


©. COOK PUBLISHING CO., David C. 





New Features. 


EVERY ONE ‘ ff. 
SHOULD 
USE 


Physicians recommend it—Druggists sell it. 


FLUID | MILES’ BAKING POWDE 


} URKEF’S SALAD DRESSING. 
BEEF D 

















the publisher will refund vo subscribers any money beat they lese th 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Easier lessons. Only one report required. Fifty-two prizes (amounting to $500) for best papers 
presented April, 188. Adapted toany Sunday-school. Four methods of conducting the course. 


5,300 Members Enrolled. a Pook AMES A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Will raise the world 
—gift with each can, 


PURE, WHOLESOME, AND NUTRITIOUS. 


EXTRACT. | RIDGWAY "REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
te ments i are trustworthy. Should, however, on Saveritncat Ws 5a party et Im good standing Oe aaUGrtGmmy [nsUrTSd, 





Medium and heavy weight Jersey Cloths in Black, Brown, Blue, Green, and pretty atatenen | 









JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
__No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





(Successors to Monegan & Heavy.) 


PS mone OF 


DIAMONDS. 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tomas B, Hagstoz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JamMES BURDICK. 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 





PUT UP IN NEAT BOXEg 
ENVELO 


SSTANDA 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 


Sunday School Times. 

















